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Experience, Loyalty, Skill—Come with AGE 


Report of a Campaign to Stimulate Job Opportunities 
for Middle-Aged and Older Workers 


conducted by 


FEDERATION EMPLOYMENT SERVICI 





Affiliated with Federation of Jewish Philanthropies of New York, New York ¢ 
I } DUt ( i d iy pl vi? 
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CHcy primary attenti n ft 
ns in greatest need of vocational sert loyn 
1934, it has offered employment and coun n New \ ( 
H @SSistance to #ts community, wu ith 677 I 
n th hard-to- place Special pr 
heey reARIZ d ; 4 @TOLE j r veterai | ) 
Mtl and per roups And when p var FES 
nditions indicated that older workers had dif f 
lty in finding jobs, the Ser icé dea ide ] 4 focu ] ) UO 
public attention on their need rpl 
The FI 5 camp 47i10H, 42S a da monstration pr ject, > {J 
concrete steps toward increasing employ sho 
pportunities for older workers Associate v 
f the Service } ape that vocational agencies in to 
r communities will embark on similar drive | 
for the issue is not local, but national in scop 5¢ 
‘ not a temporary situation, but one with long pecial effort. Bef 


range implications 


was require Thi 
Bere THE WAR, the word ‘unemy loy- important One, H Ww | t 
able’’ went through aradical change in problem? Two, W v th 
efinition Under the stress of wartime older workers n 
manpower demands ‘‘hard-to-place’’ pet Three, Why 
‘ons found, and held, a wide variety of jobs. hire them? 
Among these ‘unemployable’ persons was a, 
. : . ! ] The Scope of 
remendous number of the middle-aged and : 
the Problem 
of older people who had previously retired, 
willingly or otherwise, from the labor Where the s 
market. The majority of these older work cerned, we found that f 
ers had demonstrated their ability to handle a social and econ 
jobs ordinarily barred to them in the past. scope. Our nation is aging. M 
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Can Older Workers 4 
Handle Jobs? 
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sof the problem. The New York State vears ahead of him than the same aged w 
Legislative Committee on Problems of the would have today. os de 
p Acing por 1 that « r workers when 
; , Campaign Goals Set 
ov) with the ] sw Ss du oy & —_ 
3 C 
e ve, more experien re cons 10 We realized that the primary objectiy M 
| ] , 
2 + reel :, 1, and | i FES should be an educational driv 
4 q ly absent quaint employers with the positive val 
° ot lies 1 i by the Calif i dD | [ fa | p | ol le worl S It w . 
5 
{ Industrial Relatior t { >. B D portant, too, that employers tf 
. Labor Statistics, and rs show the hiring of mature persons was sound | 
~~ ] *} 
> same facts, proving that there was less turn- practice—not charity [The obviously wrot 
—_ 7, - é' , 
Over in JODS among Older! perso and tl at lated goal was the pron otion of actual DT 
they suffered fewer industrial casualties opportunities for our apy licants Th 
In general, the reports showed that th It is difficult, of course, to separate an Star 
family responsibilities of mature persons cational campaign from a service progt week 
j ater shilies ad ¢ soe did 
made for greater stability and that age d and during the drive we worked toward | 1eS 


not diminish efficiency except in jobs with ends A nu 
heavy physical demands. Enlightened et 

— 
ployers, the reports stat 1. preferred oldet Campaiga Procedure 


workers in jobs calling for experien judg- TI 


he major trade associations, as wel ried i 
ment, and qualitative performance 


many prominent individuals, were invited 1 Eve 
endorse the campaign and serve as honot spot 


Industry's Point of View : : 
sponsors Governor Thomas | Dew oevet 


As to industry's hesitance in hiring older Mayor William O'Dwyer. State Senat ried t 
workers, the question was not simply an Thomas C. Desmond, Emil Schram, Ja progr 
swered. Employers whom we consulted gave Potofsky, and other eminent individ Th 
a number of vague reasons, to the effect that gave support to the campaign. More t a nat 


older workers could not do their jobs, would _ thirty important trade organizations sin topic 
not fit in with younger people, could not be larly responded Succe 
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More tha xty Mewspaper storics W Ha 


v 1 edit rials ppo rand ) imert { I y ; 

ve. Well-known newspaper columnists 

tte stories about tl impaign and t 

b problems of older peopl v hundt wo 

The Newspaper PM (now the New York ¢ r cent 1 ise 11 pla 
Star) carried an illustrated feature in its rasted with ¢ | ling 
weekly magazine section Leading maga- ‘ss this fa ‘ 

ines covered the story, in whole or in part 5 rel | f 
\ number of business organizations inserted | 1, | t 

impaign messages in their newspaper ad tion 
vertising, and stories on the drive were cat We learn ater that 

ied in more than a hundred trade papers been helpful 1 ther vocat 

Every New York City radio station carried many of which were a 
spot announcements directed to employers publicity in dealing with \ 
Several nearby New Jersey stations also car- ployer account Veterans A 


ried the message. Over thirty leading radio for example, wrot ut 
programs gave attention to the drive ployn nci 
The ““Town Hall Meeting of the Air,”’ ove ruidance clinics in ite a fa 
a national hookup, devoted a meeting to th 1e program. They have 1 
topic ‘Are You Preparing to Grow Old |: on the part of em} 
Successfully?"’ Before the program, Town age requirements 
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plan long-range steps on his behalf 


progran tl committees might eventually be org 


rst he fa ci in the major communities of the na 

te of sympathetic opinion will : Y However, our immediate recommendati 

, ; { f ran organization to consi 1 r th p 

aca -. in New York City where the probl 

; Wen <8, OR ‘ ' acute, the geographical unit large, and 

. ie ad theis po there is a concentration of interests and p 
tential value to industry who could offer much constructive 


6 Many en pi vers iim that pension systems ance. 
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to study the problem of the older worker 
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[he committee should be composed of out 
ling persons representing in lustry, labor 
ernment, private organizations, and othet 
r interests in the community. To be a 
y communal organization, it should not 


eighted in any one direction. Adegq it 
incing will be required and might com 

: he eroun > lved r fror found 
If 1 the groups Involvé o1 rom founda 


support 
Out of our experiences at FES, a number 
f projects recommend themselves as activi 


} 


f chem might logically fall within the frame- 


{ WS 
4 lustry-by t alvsis of } t 
which of them ar ip riate f 
lle-aged and older workers Though r 
ng that individuals of the sar ige may d r 
r ability to handle ¢ same job, it still 
ms important to set up general age guides w 


nalyzing jobs in terms of work skills, physical 
ity, required training, and related 
2. An inquiry into private pension systet 


| iminating the present 


th a view toward eli 


irriers to the employment of older workers 
[he inquiry might also include other insuranc« 
1 compensation benefits 

3. An educational campaign among employers 
al make the age of industrial retirement more 
xible; [b] establish plans to transfer older work 


rs to less demanding jobs when they can n 


rer handle their usual tasks; [c] allow for p 
time employment when older workers find full 


time work too difficult; [d] arrange for retraining 
to fill related positions within the worker's ca- 
pacities. 

4 ] | 


+. A campaign among workers to help tnem 


realize that they must prepare for the eventual 


of lessened job opportunities in their older year: 

5. Development of special facilities within the 
public employment service to care for the voca 
tional needs of older persons. This might t: 
the form of a special office for older workers or 
special staff consultants within each office 

6. The stimulation of adult education facilities 
to plan training programs geared to the needs of 
older persons. 

7. Communication with trade associations, 
labor unions, and related organizations to win 
their endorsement and support of drives in th 
interest of jobs for older workers 

8. A year-round public relations program, 
highlighted by a *‘Hire the Older Worker Week."’ 
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other approaches can be used. 


tant consideration is not one of mechani 


techniques, for these can be developed; 
) rather the adoption of policies in the i 
“8 of a vital, human problem. Vf vocat 
' : services take these steps and develop p 
Rigs” ange =? nd interpretative programs, it will become 
or 6 nlore t pr for employers to understand and appr 


ific fields of ployment that Experience, Loyalty, Ski// 
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7 FEDERATION EMPLOYMENT SERVICE was established in New York City in _ 


1934 as a merger of all separate and specialized em p/ yment and vocational 
THIAGaANCE rvice Under [Pt al pr es tl é ederati N f J wi } Pi tlan- 
ropte f N Y ork t offers the followin g Services employment, 2) 
dividual vocational guidance, psychological testing, group vocational gui 
“adnce pov read 7oIntliy wit B Nal B rit } ,~ @ library f cc Upati 14i tnjor- 
mation, and vocational researi } studi f Ti ¢€ agency ¢ perate 5 On @ free, 
non (crelarian ba 1S, Serving appr ximate ly 25, U pers NS @ Year n 
ai indi t 1d thea basis Thr Xu rh ats {TOU p pr (rams, if rea he 5 an additi Ina . 


15, person Roland Baxt and Preston David are Executive Director 
and Assistant Executive Director | / 


, respectively. Paul Felix Warburg i 


> Honorary President; Vi alter A. Mi ler, President 
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A Personnel Study of the 
Division of Counseling and Guidance of the 
American Psychological Association 


MITCHELL DREESE 
Professor of Educational Psychology, The George Washington University; a 


Secretary, Division of Counseling and Guidance Psychologists, A. P. A 


ORE THAN FIVE hundred psychologists instructors in Guidance a ( scling, a 

have qualified for admission to the lirectors of inselors in guidance ntet 
Division of Counseling and Guidance Psy- r as clinical psy A] t 2 
hologists (Division 17) of the American t are working directly for the Veterar 
Psychological Association The minimum Administration, principally in connecti 
requirements for membership in the Associa- with rehabilitation and training Accord 
tion, as a Fellow, are a doctor’s degree in ing tothe S t s divisiona 
psychology plus five years of post-doctoral list, this proportion has decrea mev 
professional experience; as an Associate, one since the data were tabulated and probably 
year of graduate study plus a year of profes- represents a peak which will show a 
sional experience and a present position that gradual decline. On tl ther hand, tl 
is primarily psychological in nature. From number of clinical psychologists with tl 
the standpoint of academic training and pro- Veterans Administration is likely to inct 
fessional experience, this group represents a_ AA relatively small proportion of D 
select sampling of persons widely referred to members are engaged as director r cour 
as counselors. selors in public ol systems | 

In order to obtain light on the composition cent of the total), and about 60 per cent of 

of this particular group, the writer, with the _ these are state or county directors of guidance 
cooperation of Mary J. Carroll, tabulated Twelve per cent are employec nselot 
and analyzed the data available on member- __ personnel administrators in government, bu 
ship application forms in the Divisional Secre- ness, or industry Relatively few (5 pet 
tary’s files and in yearbook questionnaires cent) are listed as private practitiones 
in the office of the Executive Secretary of the though many on college and uni 
American Psychological Association. The faculties have a private practi 
information thus secured is likely to be of _ linc 
value in advising prospective counselors, and [he proportion of men to won 


is of personal interest to all counselors who three to one (see Taste II The women tend 


may be looking ahead to more advanced to be distributed throughout the range of 


training and professional growth. occupations represented in Tasxe I, although 
The present positions of the members of disproportionately fewer of them hold maj 

Division 17 are shown in Taste I. administrative posts. Of the men, 30 pet 
From Taare I, it may be seen that ap- cent are Fellows as compared with 22 per 

proximately half of the members of Division cent of the women 

17 are employed on college campuses as The Associates have a median age 7.1 years 
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\ 5 l3 \ 4 ( ASSIFIE 4 
SEX 
f 4 Fe l otal Per Cent 
Men 284 12 } 8.75 
Women 85 24 109 21.25 
loral 369 144 513 10 i) 


lower than that of the Fellows (see Tasu 
III). This is readily understandable in view 
of the five-year post-doctoral experience re- 
quirement for Fellows. Prior to September, 
1948, however, this requirement was four 
years instead of five. The age range for mem- 
bers was 25 to 71 years with a median age of 
36.2 years. Thirty-two members did not 
divulge their age—a breakdown by sex for 
this reticent category is not given. 
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( lan + 
Guidanc 
Ll¢ 6] 177 
) 4 3 
i Pro 
Cruidan¢ 
’ 11 
} ? ] 
yD 
) 85 
5 | 14 
19 } 23 
13 5 lé 3 
é l 7 
28 Ll 39 
16 6 22 
12 5 17 ) 
20 ) 25 + 
14 12 26 ) 
90Y 144 513 ] 


TABLE IV reveals that 485 (95 per 


members hold the master’s degree; 282 
per cent) the doctor's degree. The tw 
Fellows who do not have a doctor's de 


] 


were distinguished individuals for whom 1 


requirement was waived by the Council 
Representatives of the American Psychol 
cal Association. Associates received tl 


doctor's degree seven years after the comp! 


i 


Taare Ill 


Ace or Division 17 Memsers 


Median 
Number Years Rang 


Associates 347 36.9 25-7 
Fellows 134 44.0 30-7 
Torat Reportinc Ace 481 39.2 25-71 
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949) DIVISION OF COUNSELING AND GUIDANCI 


tion of the bachelor’s; Fellows received 
theirs five years after securing their bache- 


r's. For the group as a whole, six years —— ° 
elapsed between the first degree and the 
ctorate. Assuming that the bachelor's B 
sree was received at 22 years of age, this Medias Mf 
would make 28 years the age median at which Year Year 
the doctorate was obtained. No. Obtait No. Obtained N 
Although doctoral degrees were obtained 
m 54 different institutions, more than “Ss0ciates 3 19 
alf of the members of Division 17 held their ‘S'OWS ! 
toral degrees from these six institutions i 9 
Columbia University . 16 per cent 
Ohio University... 9 per cent —— - _ 
Minnesota University......... 9 per cent OSES — the A. P. A Phe ; 
New York University 8 per cent Per Member was reported for ¢ 12 
lowa University 6 percent Dcts. Possibly the heavy Ay 
Yale University 6 per cent can Psychological Association ($17 
Total... 54 per cent lows and $12 tor A 
bership in too many other prof 
To what professional organizations do the _ ties 
members of the Division of Counseling and It is customary in the Yearb fthe A. I 
Guidance belong? Based on the responses to A. to list the research int 
the A. P. A. Yearbook questionnaire, those bers as they may specify An 
listed in Taste V appear most frequently. research interests of the $13 member 
It is gratifying to note that 40 per cent of Division 17 revealed 1,490 expr 
the members of Division 17 are members of the covering a range of forty-five toy r al 
National Vocational Guidance Association. average of approximately 
[The American Association for the Advance- vidual. The frequency of exp re 
ment of Science with 18 per cent and the interest in areas closely all 
American College Personnel Association with and counseling is shown in Taste \ 
16 per cent rank next in popularity. In all In the area of Counsell t 
705 memberships in professional societies that Vocational and | 
TABLE \ 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN WHICH Memsers OF Division 17 ComMonty H N 
(As reported on 1948 A. P. A. Yearbook questionnaire 
Organization {ssociates Fellows Totai Per Cent 
National Vocational Guidance Association 155 51 2 
American Assn. for the Advancement of Science 48 42 Y . 
American College Personnel Association 45 36 8] 
American Psychological Association 
(Designated by State) 52 29 8] l 
American Association of University Professors 17 14 3] 
Academy of Science 
(Designated by State) 15 14 29 
National Educational Association 16 6 22 { 
American Education Research Association 7 14 21 
Psychometric Society 8 ) 17 3 


American Statistical Association 11 5 16 3 
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Psychology of P il 2 
Psychometrics l ] 
Psychotherapy 51 l 
Clinical Methods 
Group Therapy 1] 
Projective Techniques 59 
Test Construction Tech 
niques 24 2 
Tests and Measurement 29 
Achievement Tests 28 
Aptitude Meas 4 | 
Attitude and Oy 
Diagnostic T 29 ] 
Intelligenc l l 
Interest 7 
i] Abil S 


represent strong research interest 
total of 177 expressed research ir 
these fields. However, the larg« 
tion of members who have expresse 


al MITCHELL DREESE 
Washington University. 


sociation, of which he 


iterests in that we have more adequate occupational in 
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interest in Psychology of Personality 


aaa Psychotherapy (84 in the former and 178 

. * the latter) shows a widespread interest 
problems of personality adjustment as w 
Testing, parti ularly Aptitude Measurem 
is also a very popular research field with ¢ 
members of Division 17. A total ot 294 
pressed research interests appear in the 
eral field of Tests and Measurements. | 
sonnel Psychology, the academic base f 
applied fields of guidance and counsel 

5 polled 130 research interests. 


The research interests revealed above 


particular significance since Division 17 


the American Psychological Association 
) fers from the National Vocational Guid: 


1 


Association, and the National 


] Association, the American College Pers 


Associat 


of Deans of Women in being primarily a 


l¢ search organization. The maj concentt 
tions of effort along research lines by 
oF members of the Division of Counseling 


Guidance are revealed by the figures sh 


in TABLE \ 


I, and give some indication of t 


areas in which we may expect the great 
esearch productivity during the next { 
years. 
Certain basic personnel data of one g1 
of counselors have been presented in ¢ 
article. A thorough study ot the meml 
82 ship of Division 17 remains yet to be n 

When we have an adequate picture of 
: duties, training, and experience of the m 
bers of the various professional societic 


counseling and guidance, we shall be ir 


position to do a much better job in the se! 


tion and training of counselors. 


How m 


with a_ longer must counselors be obliged to conf: 


propor- formation about law, medicine, or dentist 


research than we have about our own profession? 


is Pr fe sor of Educational Ps ych ol LaF Director of XN 


Veterans Education, and Dean of the Summer Sessions at The George 


Zs 


He has been active in organizing the Division of 


Counseling and Guidance Psychologists of the American Psychological As- 


Secretary-Treasurer. Now on sabbatical leave 


from the University for the semester, Dr. Dreese is com lucting a study for the 


| American Council on Education on present policies and future plans for 


f 


\ college guidance centers inaugurated under V A contracts. 
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Certification of Counselors and Psychological Services 
by Professional Organizations 


GEORGE S. SPEER 


Director, Institute for Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of Technolog: 
Chicago, Illinois 


HE MAJOR MOTIVATION behind the drive ards. There are tw 
Te certification is the desire for some  sociations nceri 
thod of assessing the quality and the prepa- counselors. »The ire t (met P 
ition of Pa EOE who offers a service logical Association and the National \ 
the public [he experience of those inthe tional Guidance A iti Bot ft 
fession leads them to the conclusion that associations have divisions. st , 
tain types of training and degree of prepa- ing committ ind brat r afhiliat 
mn are minimal essentials for practice in ganizations w 1 al nicer W 
the wy Practice by untrained and incom- tification, and at metimes at \ with 
petent persons 1s recognized as harmful tothe 1 national organization It timated 
titimate practitioner and to the public. that 206 persons are members tha 
The Certification Committee of the Na- tions 
yal Vocational Guidance Association has The 1948 Yearbook of the At Psycho 
xpressed the purpose of certification as fol- logical Association lists a total membership 
lows: of 5,047. Of tl 3.7 Associates and 
p 1,281 are Fello Membership requirem 
The certification requirements Proposed thus stat 
below have as their purpose: (1) to pro- 
vide prospective counselors with standards 
by which they may guide and evaluate A ~ 
eir training; (2) to guide institutions in 10ct la - PS) 
tting up courses and curricula for the = .s <diee 
preparation of counselors; and (3) to as- “gpa . 
sist certificating authorities in the formu- «) per col 
lation of requirements for counselor certi wo years of ¥ - " 
fication. 1a Te ‘aie % 
It should be emphasized here that com i luat ny I ee) 
petence and not credits should be the ob mor tur if 25 ERORSS WEE : 
jective of the student, the training insti logical in natur 1 wi ' 
tution, and the certificating authority application, are devoting full time t 
; fessional or graduate work 
Certification by professional associations marily psychological t 
is an extra-legal evaluation, differing from scientists, ed serene 
licensing in that the process is voluntary; it ae ere v 
indicates only that the individual or service Sens EF f 
has met certain minimum professional stand- See Tastt V in the art by M Dreese 
a llately preceding (p. 
@ Read at the Twelfth Annual Guidance and Personnel 2 Article Il, By-Laws of the American Psy logica 


Conference, University of Chicago, July 1-2, 1948. Association 
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\ i ip f a very 1 
f f 7 | ; , , ] 
] , 
mt ence in a [ parti lat meid 
T ° -_ e mr : ¢ do. } 
[he reorganizati ft American Psych 
Association in 1945 and the divisional 
cture created at that time have corrected 
icture Lictedl A AL Lala it nave corre te 
lis situation in considerable degree. Psy- 
} ] 11 1 e 
logists are now « ted to Fellowship in 
¢ - . cut | - } 
particular Division, so that the fil f 
mnanned fe ind 
npetet 


Proposal to Raise 


Standards Defeated 


In 1947 Pp \ Planning Commit 
f L\PA pro] t the minimun ! 
req \ members! 
f l tot Ph.D | s one y f 
] ? 
x rience I S Wa itted to an - 
visory ballot of the membership and the 
proposal was defeated It would appear 
t rt 

that the P y and Planning Committee 


J 
o 
JQ 
nm = 
7, 
= 
J 
8) 
- 
< 
o 
- 


tification and that 1t was attempting by in- 
ising tne m mbe S ip requ ements to 


h that certification at a somewhat 


higher level. In fact, one of the reasons pre- 


sented for the proposed change was to estab- 
a: f } 
lish uniformity with state licensing pro- 
cedures. 7 vote of the membership would 
" f the P v iP g rd of 

the A rican Psy gical A tation (194 {mi 
Psychol., 201947 ), 191-19 

* Results of Advisory Ballot. Am. Psychol., 3 (1948), 
= 
212 


{ ne extent erned with 

ivities. These are the Clinical, ¢ 

1d ( id I i ] hel! ) | P \ 
livisions. Of these tl , the Clir L | 

n is the largest, with 351 Fellow 
496 Associat Presumably the 
of this Divisi ire primarily conce 
clinical psych ry though th 
may encompass a broad rat f 
situations The ( nseling a ( 
Divis! ncludes 144 Fellows 3 
sociates Th psy 
closely related to the m 
The Division of School Psychol 
cludes 33 Fellows and 57 Associates 
activities of this Division ar n 
marily with the schooi systems and 
ties in educational institutions lt 
some overlapping of membership in 
Divisions, some persons being mem! 


three. 


State Associations 


Affiliated with A. P. A. 


A number of state associations at 


filiated with the American Psych 


These associations are at 


Association. 
omous, and the older groups have devel 
and proposed t 

ds to meet | 


I 
ld 
AX 


heir own membership st 
aA 4 


cal needs. In general, 
oO 
diana, New York) are products of a 


1920's when the 


er state associations (¢.g 


which occurred in the 
plied psychologists broke away from ¢ 
then more academic American Psychologi 
The American Association 
Applied Psychology and many state ass 


Association 


tions attempted a form of certification f 
applied fields (including counseling) throu 
membership in the Association. Followi 
the recent reorganization of the Ameri 
Psychological Association, they have 


turned to the framework of the present bod 





Membership standards of the state associa 


tions vary from a requirement that the 


plicant be a member of the American Psyc! 


al 

















1949] CERTIFICATION BY PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


al Association to requirement of th Professional | 


Ph.D. and certain types of experience. \t pa 


ume time that the Policy and Planni: \ 
( mmittee propose a nange in the M M 
ership r irements f e Associate m 
ship in the Ame in Psychological A lipnloma 
sociation, 1€ was prof 16 that thet unseling and G 


fel legislation in the various states wit rson 
the requirement of a Ph.D. and one year of ex Counseling a 
perien This proposal was also submitted f the Nat! 
by ballot to the membership and was voted lati 

n favorably.* We can therefore expect a [The sta 


8 Hols pple ] Q ; Mar : 
Suggestions on the Formation of New State Psycholos 10 FeK 
al Associations.”’ Am Psychol., 3 (1948 : 101-103 Anis = 


tor state licensing of psychologists at \merican B 
it level, although the associations 1 five years of 
veral states are still opposed to this stat ritten ex 

ya 
legislation is not specifically orient itter ; 
vard the counselor, but ts rather inter 
t tification of the profess! 
st who may perform a_ wid ‘ 
variety of tasks. However, the psychok 
who is a counselor would need to qualif 
this specialty in order to be licensed 
Proposal Made 
Regarding Membership 
The Policy and Planning Committee | 
poses that membership in the state ass 
a 7 nalais 1 at the 
tions SNali De esta isn¢ at the same icy 
s its proposal for certification und Associat 
membership in the American Psychol } 
Association However, the Conferen 
State Associations has prepared i mo 
mstitution for the organization of n 
state associations. This model constitutio: ! 
proposes that membership be openc 1 to mem 
' 
rs of the American Psychological Associa é re 
tion.® 
The most definite step toward the cert “Sree 
ition of psychologists, and specially la 
ounselors, has been taken by APA in its « 
tion of the American Board of Examiners 1 
Annual Report of Policy and P 
t tl Amer Psy logica ‘ ’ 
im. Psycl { | 
SR lr ¢ } t { pp, Psy 4 
Darl vy, ] te Elli tt. R M . Hatha wav y() j 
1 Pater ,D.G Are Psychologists Wit! tP I t 
Degrees to be Barred from Membership in the APA L 
Am. Psychol., 3 (1948), 51-53 empow 
tin, H. W.; and Older, H Ph.D. deg 
Tr 
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through professional associations l. Cer- 
cation at a high level as a specialist in coun 
eling by the American Board of Examiners in 
Profe nal Psychology 2 Certification at a 
mewhat lower level through Professional mem 

é , 


hes / tp in ibe Nati NBs | C4ational Guiaance 


Association Certificatior f agencies 1s at 
present p ssib] niy through the list being 
prepared by the National Vocational Gui- 
lal Association 

It appears probable that this distinction 
will remain in the future although the re- 
yuirements for individual certification may 
be raised. It appears most likely that a 


minimum level of certification will be es- 


tablished in the future requiring one year of 
aduate work and four or five years of satis- 


factory employment experience. It ts 


able that the type ot graduate work 


lly specified in thi 


prob- 
to be 


required will be more rigi 


future, and requirements somewhat increa 
If this occurs, Professional membership in t 
National Vocational Guidance Associat 


may be expected to serve as counselor certi{ 


cation at a journeyman level. 

[t is doubtful that NVGA will attempt 
establish a high level of certification in cor 
petition with the American Board of |} 
aminers in Professional Psychology. 
appears more likely that the diploma of 
Board will remain as the only certification 
a specialist. This diploma, requiring fi 
years of experience, the Ph.D., and an « 
amination, will probably become more va 
able as the levels of competence are esta 
lished by experience. It is expected that t] 
examinations given by the American Board 


Examiners in Professional Psychology wi 


directly influence the training required 


preparation for the doctorate. 


4 Since 1945, GEORGE S. SPEER has been Director of the Institute for \ 
Psychological Services of Illinois Institute of Technology. He was formerly 
Dean of Students, Assistant Professor of Psychology, and Director of the 
Institute for Counseling at Central YMCA College. Before that, he was a 


psychologist in various child guidance centers. Mr Speer is a Fellow in the 


Counseling and Guidance and Clinical Psychology divisions of the American 
Psychological Association; and a Diplomate in Counseling and Guidance of 


the American Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology. He holds a 


j 


master s degree in psychology from the University of Chicago. Now serving 


5 ’ 


bis second term as Vice-President of NVGA, he is presently deep in the 
problems of the 1949 Convention, being Convention Coordinator for the 


~\ CGPA, as well as Chairman of the NVGA Program Committee. a 














A Demonstration of 


University of ¢ 





. 
© Forswort I for the expe ed 
pr le ) i 4 what should be A 
an effort, tl fore lustrate the t 
auth have ¢ ted the followi 

' ered . , ret oO ~ - 
ounterea at a unive ty c ing sei 
to highlight the over-all counseling process a 
principles of vocational counseling.—Tue A 


NE RECENT MORNING, Bill Thomas, ex-GI 
O and now a sophomore on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California, 
led to visit the University Counseling 

The week before he had overheard 
ents from Veterans Village compar- 


Center. 

two stud 
ing notes on what jobs they would look for 
One, finishing a four-year 
general arts course, did not know exactly 
the other said he would like 


after graduation. 


what he wanted; 
to start as a control chemist for an oil com- 


pany. He told his friend that he had been 
to the Counseling Center, talked with a 


counselor, and had been given some voca 
tional tests. He had discussed the various 
professions, fields, and jobs, and now felt 
that he was sure about where he was headed 

Bill, listening, had many doubts about his 
own future. He was not at all sure that he 
could complete his present engineering course; 
sophomore mathematics was giving him 
trouble. Why, he did not know; he had 
done well in high school mathematics. Per- 
haps no one could tell him what was wrong, 
but if the Center had helped one fellow, it 


might be able to help him 
At the Center 


At the Center, the receptionist explained to 
Bill that the counseling service was free to 





BARBARA A. KIRCHHEIMER 


Manager and Senior Vocational Coun 


in to d& ) 
ind pri f 
at P » 

nim as a i | itiona 
benefits provided by t \ minister 
by the University [he ¢ ter was there t 
help him think ¢ gh vocational or 

ducational problen I would fi 
riven facts to consid t himself at 
the working world. 7 , with a counselor 
he could deci le on a g | and pian O it 
steps necessary tot it ric might i is 
many interviews as he wished, such tests 
as would be of value—perhaps som ipa 
tional reading. He would also f 
contacts he could make that w { 

yunseling process [The Center's ly 

receptionist told Bill, could be effective only 
if its work were thorough and searching 





Vocational Counseling 


























and ROBERT R. HEADLEY 


' 
seling C« ter, 


selor (respectively ), Cour 


ilifornia, Berkeley 


( nsid ring rpe ir smn pori 4 fhe 
elee's first contact, the r hould be sl 
the preliminary intert § must not on 
initial anxiety by ¢ gn accurate accour 4 
/ lp to expect ut mu 4 re ’ , 
t } ic } reguire devi r r f , r 
routine 
At his first interview, Bill wa , 
to discuss his { | back Hi 
father, a tra 1 ci in ha lt up 
is own business and n wed a] con 
struction company H grandfather had 
been a successful invent f transportation 
equipment. There were two hildren, Bill 
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and a Ss! two yea ung< B had 
t normally } S 
Drilila t mal I l 

re in | i 
taken t I { 
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v! ena Si1K ] In hiss pn 

f \ De ted ( S ¢ 
tary H C yed but I 
yutstanding play f 

ars | h: li made the! (Da if DasKctDall 
t ms Du veal 1a } 

ted to \« At C\ 

Bill { » Na l 

pers while in the 8th a cl Dus 
ing his high school years Ww ed 
ummers for his father as a laborer on } 
truction jobs; in his last two years had 
worked Saturdays as a drugstore d ¢ 
DOV 


Experiences After 


High School 


On graduation from high school, shortly 


after his seventeenth birthday, Bill had de- 


cided to continue his education until he be- 
came eligible for the Armed Services. He 
f 


had therefore studied r one year in the 
College of Engineering at the University of 
California before entering the Army He 


was not an enthusiastic student since he knew 
he would soon be called to active 


However, his grades were adequate 


He entered the Army as an enlisted man 
and served for thirteen months in a field artil- 


lery unit, assigned to a 90-mm. gun crew 


He was a cannonceer for nine months, then was 
promoted to Sergeant in charge of a crew 
Next, he attended Infantry Officers Candidat 


School, was commissioned, and assigned to 


duty as a line officer in a new infantry regi- 
ment. Throughout nearly three years as an 
othcer, he was platoon leader in a combat 
unit. Shortly before his discharge, he had 
been promoted to a captaincy. 

Back in civilian life at 23, Bill re-enrolled 
in the Engineering School. To his surprise 


dif- 


the courses in mathematics now seemed 
ficult, and he no longer felt any interest in 
them. 


eu ' 
For the purposes of thts parti ular case, description 


of techniques of introduction of this first interview has 
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With this knowledge of Bill's backer 
the counselor now needed information w 
would throw light on whether or not 
was seriously interested in engineering 
work goal. [The counselor has already forn 
tentative hypothesis, which he is careful » 
communicate directly to the counselee.| Had 
other field of work ever occurred to 
Bill tried to think. Some of his friend 
transferred to Business Administration 
liked it. There was Psychology, too; 
had liked his beginning course. He 
wondered about Patent Law; in tl 
might be able to use some of his engin 
background [So often, similar accide 

Mences aiyect the counselee's ability to ai cr 
te as to what may be genuine vocational 
ests [his points up the need for the obje 
evaluation offered in competent counseling ( 
the other hand, Bill went on, perhaps he 
better drop out of college before he failed 

“— 


mathematics; he could always go to w 
for his father in the construction company 


Testing Program 
Is Explained 


The counselor asked how Bill felt he | 
self might go about solving his prob! 


> j 
ill's suggestion of retreat by dropping out 


chool is now counteracted by the counselor's m 
vating him to face his problem.| Bill repl 
that he had thought he could take some ay 
tude tests—find out in that way about hi: 
self and what to do. But the receptioni 
had told him that the interviews were ev 
more important than t 
sclor commented that this corrected a con 


he tests. The cou 
mon misconception; then went on to expl. 
the testing program. 

There was a great variety of aptitude te 
available, he told Bill. The Center used 
well-standardized, well-validated psych 
logical tests appropriate for vocational g 
dance. There were tests of capacity to 
academic work; of reading and studying 
ficiency and skills; of achievement or back 
ground of knowledge in high school ar 
college subjects; of special aptitudes an 
abilities; and of basic interests and tempera 
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Tests were especially se 


| 


Av 


-cted for each 





| to help him in working out hi 
pa lar problem. Tests might be un 
ssarv if they could « ching in addi- 
» what was already known, or many 
s might be found desirable. Such test: 
reover, could give only indications—not 
swers. Having made sure that Bill had a 
ilistic understanding of what he could | 
from testing, the counselor and he, to 
wi 1 oO i testing program 
a. of ' P 
her pl se Durn j repar r 
‘ r ‘ r ’ f , Pit , 
| are aa Pee 
rkiv 4 } aD rocevar per rh 7, , 
7 f i M4 IWwarTa rz? , 
, 
In the lest Depa t, Bill was 1 
ed to the psycl ist in charg Ay 
yintments for testing were made wl 
would not conflict with Bill’s class hours 


study, and at times when he could be rest 
1 capable of his best performance. 
The Second Interview 


When Bill 


were prepared to considet 


saw the counselor again they 


and evaluate his 


terests and aptitudes. Bill said that sit 
heine inter red : ted he had don 
cing interviewed and tested he had One a 


reat deal of thinking about his situation 


’ ° >: > 
As bas jreq uentiy been tid, Significant pr ry 
»/ , iA be 907 T 
f Stage tf testing 25 an intetrai part f ti 


¢ unseling process and has been well handled 

He now realized, Bill said, that he had never 
before actually considered just why he was 
In the Army 


vocational signifi 


training to become an engineer 
he had done no work of 
ance, so that even that experience had left 


lim, at 


} , any 
I choosin any 


wanted him, as his 


23, with no basis fort 
His father 


? 
only son, to come into business with him 


other career 
assumed that he would—and this, of cours 

would make his mother very happy. Though 
his parents never urged him, and had always 
told him to do whatever he wished, Bill 
felt that them 


could not carry on with his father’s work 


he would disappoint if he 


[Despite the best efforts of parents to refrain from 


influencing, their wishes—consciously or un- 
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, [ i iS ivcrfa iests of 

ly habits and efhiciency were also satis- 

factory Did he hav a real imterest in 
I it . if . Che intere 
inventory su; primary intet 


est was in working with people in some way 
which would be helpful to them. 

Th, i aes oe ted Bill’ 

Thus, the tests substantiated Bills own 
earlier conclusion: his disinterest in mathe- 
matics was an indication of his not-fully- 


mscious desire to give up engineering as a 


- } 7 1 
roal [The tests also suggested that thet 
ld be occupat il significance in som«e 
1 } } ry 
the things he had enjoyed doing This 
} test interpretation t 
; ‘ 
} ? bi 75 CiNES 
I ic CO S lot pt yp tl it Bill ) idet 
what he now recognized as his true interests 
‘ 4 ff ¢h r , ] t eih] 
in terms OF their application to POSSIDIC Oc- 
cupations Here, counseling is signally ad- 
d by the direction of Bill's thinking outward 
. , , , 7 ; 
to connect what he has learned about himself 
the cupational world.\ 


The Discussion of 


Possible Careers 


Bill’s first thought was of teaching: he 
many of his former teachers 


Still, the salaries offered to teachers would 


; 
be insufficient for his standard of living. 


1 


He liked the idea of psychology, too, but he 
realized that he was not sure what a psychol- 


> al cal ! } 
ogist does. He also felt that he would en- 
joy work involving the direction of groups 
} 
t people, such as he had done as a scout 


leader. Perhaps personnel work would give 
him satisfying personal contacts 

The major occupations in each of these 
fields were discussed thoroughly by Bill and 
the counselor, including the nature of the 
work, training required, employment and 
promotional opportunities, salaries, and so 
on. To make certain that Bill would be 
fully informed, the counselor suggested that 
Bill would find it invaluable to talk with cer- 
tain faculty advisers, personnel men, and 
others. He was also referred, at his own 
request, to the Occupational Information 
Specialist at the Center who made available 


to him appropriate occupational material. 
This he could look over, at his own conveni- 
ence, in the Center's library. Here, he had 


access to an extensive collection of cur 
sound, unbiased materials on occupat 
and industrial requirements, trends, 


1 
portunities, as well as facts about tra 


requirements and facilities 


- a7 , 
[be Occupational Information Specialist fills a 
j L ; ; . 
role She selects material appropriate for occupat 
PPro} | 
ill Pe at © pea ee 
and industrial areas as decided upon jointly ! 


elor and counselee. She does not enter int 


; , 
ng process directly. | 


When Bill next saw the counselor 
done considerable reading and, as sugg 
had consulted the advisers in the Scho 
Social Welfare, Business Administration, | 
cation, and in the Department of Psy 
ogy. He felt he now had enough inf 


tion upon which to base a decision. 


Choosing the Goal 


Among other things, he had discov 
that personne! work involves relatively 
interviewing, and more record-keeping 
technical or administrative functions 
would appeal to him. Clinical’ psychol: 
he had learned, requires a long trait 
period leading to the Ph.D.; _ besides, 
doubted whether he would like workit 
intensively with maladjusted people. G 
work as a major in social welfare intere 
him—but teaching even more so. 

By working in the latter field, Bill felt t 

j 


more of his interests could be combined. H 


would not only instruct and contribut< 
his students’ development, but in teach 
he would also find an outlet for his rect 
tional interests. He had learned, too, tl 
in the field of education opportunities 


men were much better, and salaries—at 


secondary teaching level—much higher tha 


he had imagined. The shortage in the fi 


was expected to last for some years 
pecially of teachers of science and mat 
matics 

The faculty adviser in the School of Edi 
tion had helped Bill to work out a possi! 
program of study. He had pointed out 
him that no loss of time would result ft 
his change of curriculum. The courses 
had already taken could be credited tow 
teaching credentials. Also, he had complet 
most of the requirements for a mathemat 
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and could easily develop a physical Bill is now able to riginal | 
teaching major by transferring into that of su 
College of Letters and Science at the end per perspect S 
present semestet With this assur ning to teach sciet , 
Bill had become confident that such a s he feel, tl 
e would be entirely practical. With ability to handle 1 Ct 
ue generalities transformed into specific de- Bill says that his 
a possible program becomes real to the neering and worl 
unselee and can now be utilized.| lesires will react in 1 I t of 
By actually participating in the efforts of mathematics grades 
counselor to help him solve his problem, As a matter of fact, he 1 - 
Bill had developed a fuller capacity to arrive mid-term examinati taken a fe 
ita practical solution. He had also talked earlier, his grades had already n enou 
with his father, who had assured him that he _ higher to warrant of 10 
inderstood his reasons for the change, which sign, the counselor agt Since | 
would be all right with him. Bill knew, tests have showed that |! themat 
however, that his father was disappointed in ability, there is n 
spite of his admission that this move was have any further troubl! H 
st for his son. The counselor agreed when readjustment 
| admitted that he would have moments of - sailing, Bill now 
ineasiness over having caused this disap- assures him tha f any 
intment. Nevertheless, Bill's conviction new problems aris | unselor thus trie 
was growing that, difficult as it might be to anticipate the anxiety may yet arise in Bill, 
rive up his long-planned engineering career, since so major a change in feeling is not likely to 
was a step he must make be fully acl mn plished this readtly The encour 
agement to return also lea t| 1y open | 
It és sm portant for the counselor to reali ve that, even Bill to a dm it the recurrence f doubt on ' 
ugh Bill and his father have achieved verbalized a , ' , 
“ ae ye st additional problems have occurred 
hance, boss 88 wet necessarily we re pet or yet Both Bill ond she anmacin feck ohuis 
ully accepted. The counselor will help Bill to see  * oe 2 
that these feelings may persist.) the whole, Bill has arrived at a sound 
sion, one which will favorably affect h 
The counselor, aware at this point that motivation and his future aca and voca 


TTY) ¢ 


Bill has reached a final decision, feels that tional adjustment 


—_— Mes 
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Army. After 1945, be was Veterans Employment Representative with the 
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Placement by Public Schools 


LEON L. LERNER 


Counselor, Maryland State Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


In th pring of | iile schools were 
t 1 session total 1 nber of youth 
14 19 \ l Vi k { l] tl 4 
tl was l SE he sprin yf 
14. there wv i ) itely three million 
s and girls 14 ugh 17 years of ag 

work full time or par me. Jn March of 
)4 an Interagency Committee under the 
Luspices of t Department of Labor reported 


More than four million boys and girls 
under 21 years of age exclusive of those int 
Armed Service are now out of school and in 
the labor market.’’' The Committee also 
pointed out that two million young peopk 
normally enter the labor market each year 

Writing in Occupations, William E. Myers 
reported on an investigation that had been 
nade comparing the graduates of a high 
school in 1940 and 1946 and concluded 


} 


[here is practically no positive correlation 
hat grad 


between w uates plan to do in the 
world of work and the employment oppor- 
tunities open to them 

[he American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators recognizes that the school for 
many reasons is in the most strategic posi- 
tion to effect the transition between school- 
ing and full-time employment for youth 


Che following reasons are advanced: 


' Interagency Committee on Youth Employment and 
Educatio Statement of Principles of Placement Service 
for Young Peop Mimeographed) U. S Dept. of Labor 


Washington, D. C.: U.S. Gove. Pri ting Office, 1936), 
>. 1 

? William E., Myers, “‘High School Graduates Choose 
Vocations Unrealistically,’’ Occupations, XXV (1947), 


> 


332-333 


1. The school has the largest and most 
fective stock of pertinent information 
garding each individual youth, hav 
worked out a system of cumulative 


ords for its pupils; such informatiot 
be of inestimable value in assisting 
in job placement 

2. Having worked with pupils over a j 
of many years, such personnel natura 
come to know its product well and | 
been able to collect a great amour 
useable knowledge about the pupils 

3. Use of such information and school 
ords will avoid much duplication 
expenditure of effort 

The Association concludes Witl 
school as the clearing house of informat 
there will be avoided that unfortunat 


tion which permits government agencies 
local agencies to render services, eacl 


apparent ignorance of what the otl 


doing.’ 
George E. Myers, discussing the pros 

cons of placement by the school, cons 

that **. . . the transfer of youth from sch 
to occupational activities in an educati 
service and thus is a proper function of 
ciety’s chosen educational agency, the scl 
system. This transfer must come to 
looked upon as one step in the educatio 
progress of the individual, just as tran 


from one school to the next higher sch 
is now considered such a step."’4 


?American Association of School Administrat 
Schools and Manpower, 21st Yearbook (Washington, D. 


The Association, 1943), p. 231. 


322 


* George E. Myers, Principles and Techniques of V 
tional Guidance (New York: McGraw-Hill Book ( 


1941), p. 299. 
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[The writer has investigated the current ree types. For at 
ivity of city school systems in the job ntra 
ment of youth. The study covered only ment during 1 , Q . 
} | 
i i 


s having a population of one hundred public school sy 
yusand or more; private schools and paro vocational schools 1 . 
hial schools were not included. The investi men 
ition was limited to the accumulation of Of the 86 
facts which might furnish a description of th ment serv 
it functioning of school placement set ties 
No attempt was made to discover that thev { 5 
ther school placement services were s 1 plas 
ling or failing in their objectives placement s 
[The data were gathered by means of several ool pl 
stionnaire forms, direct correspondence, 
1d personal interviews. Of 92 cities in the 


ited States having a population of one | It 
ndred thousand or more, comple 


] rT ram » | 7 —_—— > 7 
e obtained from 82; incomplete inf 


n was received from 4. Complete and 1 


nlere rerturt ral 92 


Analysis of Data Cooperation with the State 


= , — ' e ’ Employment Service 
Public school placement services in t 


United States are of three types: [he st 


1. Centralized Public School Placement Service 
Here, placement activities are centere 
in a single location, where the personnel CWCCI ystel ind 
directly engaged in youth 
their records and hea iquarters Inter- ilts led ft in 
views are conducted here follow 

2. Decentralized Public School Placement Service juestion wa 
Here, placement activities are carried o1 
in more than one location, usually in ce of State Emp! . 
the high schools where placement per- Of the 8 
sonnel have their headquarters; youth rmativ 80.5 pet it 


desiring help in job placement usually 


apply to the office in the high school eae 
they attend, or to the one nearest their eae ; 


homes if they are drop-outs; all relevant 


records are held in the corresponding 

ofce. wir 
3. Centralized-Decentralized Public  Scl 

Placement Service. Here, placement ac ; = 
tivities go on both in a central location prrerhl wana a 
and in other locations, usually in high sie bes Bracggtinng 
schools; operating personnel have their 

es either in a central location or in 
other locations. Applicants apply at 
either location or at both; all placement 
activity in the city is coordinated in the 
central location which itself actually en- 
gages in youth job placement. 


[There are minor variations of the above spend part of their time at the State I 
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viewers of both agencies have offices al; 


i ce f “ 
celvi rdcrs, in the public employment service office and 
og: the public schools. [3] There is an 
aaa | : change of records. [41 There is an int 
f | hange of occupational information. 
di The lesser degrees of cooperation whi 
, Sav bleat exist are really, in effect, modifications of 1 
TABLe I 
ELEMENTS OF FUNCTIONING COMPARED 
Number OF ScHoot EMPLOYMENT SERV 
PARTICIPATING IN FUNCTION 
ELeMi pr FUNCTIONING (Expressed in percentage] 
Centralize 
Centralized Decentralized Decentrail 
C* D** 
Full time is dev vork by personnel 90 20 3 
Placement service is extended to high school graduates 100 100 100 100 
Placement service is extended to high school drop-outs 8 60 l 10 
Job openings are solicited by telephone 100 73} 100 83 
Job openings are solicited by pe -rsonal contact 0 562/s 100 66? 
A special office, or room, is set aside for placement work 100 167/3 100 5 
Active files are kept of students seeking jobs 100 80 100 10 
Specific forms are used in job placement activity 100 60 100 83 
Follow-up is made of youth referrals 100 567/ 100 83 
Close cooperation is indicated between placement a 
school personnel 100 100 100 l 


C* refers to the centralized placement service in this 


The actual interviewing of in-school youth 


reee os 
is done in the schools. With the exception 
of Continuation School, all of our high 
schools operate through the State En 


ployment Service. When employers tele 
phone the schools, they are asked to place 
their job orders directly through the State 
Employment Service office. These job 
orders are then picked up daily by inter- 
viewers—both school and State Employ- 
ment Service interviewers—who go on regu- 
lar schedules to our high schools and try 
to fill the orders."’ 


‘Close"’ cooperation may be said to con- 
tain the following elements: [1] There is an 
interchange of personnel between the State 
Employment Service and the public school 
placement service. [2] Similar physical faci- 
lities are available to both; that is, inter- 


type of placement system. 


in this type of placement system 


above four arrangements. Such modificati 
may include one or several of the followit 
and set the pattern of cooperation betwee 


public school placement services and tl 
public State Employment Service: 


1. State Employment Service personnel visit 
the high schools to register pupils fo: 
work, usually near graduation time. 

2. Pupils are referred to the State Employ- 
ment Service by card, or without card; 
sometimes their school records are sup- 
plied. 

3. Information about pupils is furnished b 
the schools to the State Employment 
Service, when requested. 

4. Job information is furnished the school 
by the State Employment Service, w 
requested. 
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Contacts between school personnel and 
State Employment Service personnel are tems report that they ; oa 
made regularly or irregularly, by tele- 


munity 
phone or in person gatas * 
Exchange of occupational information is al public w 


irregular. 


/ A graduate of State Teachers College (Towson, Maryland) with the B.S \ 
degree, LEON L. LERNER first taught school in Prince George's County 
In 1942, he served as interviewer with the U. S. Employment Service in 
Baltimore, finally becoming Supervisor of Interviewer 1 July, 194¢ 

{ Mr. Lerner accepted his present position as Counselor in ¢ n-job-training 
division of the Maryland State Department of Education. He is continu 
ing study toward his doctorate in evening classes at the University of Mary 
land Graduate School, having received his M.A. degree from that univer 







sity's College of Education last summer - 
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writ - hac is introduction 
Parts I through V a final re ts written 
by Various comm ( Mmposec Or 
members, at et r personal f 
ior Su parts are tl 1 luct 
experi ) S {f cla ' wl YT 
Kansas Cit) ing t ; yf 
levelop an instrument } 
vey ra V } I \ [ 
[ rreate K is ( \ 1 1 i 
, 
Da rf ti Sta if M url a l K is 
[he project itself was < iV by an 
Executive Committee representing the pub 
} y+ rl ' | UX nitiat ' 
SCN Ss CNS iréea | \ iS Initia 
second phase of an occupational survey cot 
' , / reaea | 
pleted several years ag 
[he experimental group meeting durit 
the summer of 1948 was composed of a sam 
] ] 
pling of Cla om te vocational 
} . ] 1 
teachers, specialists, a1 school adminis 
trators. There were ten Negro t rs and 
] } , L. ae nm } h 
en wonite teachers in ft ciass wi n 
was conducted by means f non-dir tive 
roup t hniques 
In the opinion of the writer, and of tl 
é‘ ' 
class, the use of this tec] ique provided the 
] 
modifications needed because of extreme 
variations in the background of individual] 
class members. It permitted the free ex- 
change of information in areas considered 


q This report does not necessarily rep 
i= 


the Executive Committee, but rathe 





e, Kansas 


most important by t class in the lig] 
their experiences with the question: 


and promoted excellent § motivati 


erowth in those areas considered most 
portant by each individual It allow 
ti rapeut¢ic pOssiD1iities wohl 1. according 
} } ] 
ts made in class : 1 in < 
i t i¢@s Of ] V1 i iss men 
iS ) 1 f } , of m mh rs [ 
S ] ey Worst 
iss I f un unspecified | 
a a 
. ay a LL Lu 4 ; ‘ 
] ly ra yt | 
. () \ 
£ idi } 
[he primary objective was the dev 
| 
ment of the questionnaire to be used 
mployer interviewing [he group de 


they would adapt previous questionnai: 

used for job description so that the instr 

ment would indicate in what ways ent 

jobs in the Kansas City area differed ft 

those in other places. They felt that tl 

task could best be accomplished by use 
| V 


' , , ata ll 
descriptions already 


employer-interviewing techniques. This 
volved experimental interviewing to fin 
method suitable for large-scale use by re 
tively untrained people. A major obsta 
ere was the terminology and its definiti: 
Wherever feasible, accepted terminology 


7] 
ready im existence for job description an 


job analysis was used. Where this w 
not suitable, the group developed their ov 


terminology and common definitions durit 


the class meetings. 
A third objective was a method of quanti 
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the materi in le form fot II. Reco dations of ¢ 
yol in the greater K as City area for Interviewe 
In o tl t tl Va : Ups I, a. 
$s ' of the progr enki! 
¢ the summer of 1948, the class, . nose 
ng as Committees, drew up the ret “nr 
ecommendations wv now compr! iia ft 
e balance of this papet [The committ We feel 1 
e tried to make these reports brief, con ate 
ensive ind readal [hey are I ! -. 
e in their experimental ite, illustra , - - 
e developmental phases of the project re 
I. Report of the Committee on pu 
Recommendations for Questionnaire ; 
I job the Questionnaire Committ t 
was made easy because of previous work d Ww 
tl lass in revisions of the original f 
. a questionnaire Following are tl 
nittee’s recommendations for improving Occupa ] 
questionnaire t th \\ Mi 
Uccup 
1. That more time or space be give rs 
under Job Description to the specific things n A 
that the individual has to do at that f 
‘ 
pecific firm. (The D.O.T. gives a i wee 
description in job title but we are main We 
interested in a specific description whicl 
sets a specific job apart from all others of yt 
the same job title 
2. We suggest a change in the phrasing ( 
of the questionnaire to the form of the blem 
enclosed sample [Reproduced as Taste | i. 
3. Item III should be omitted if the is 
job description is specific 
4. That any pertinent information not . 
recorded in the questionnaire be writtet : 
on the reverse side by the interviewer. S 
idat 
We have tried two methods: first, to collect veral i 
informatton on all entry jobs in a sampling exp 
of firms in Kansas City; second, to collect 
information on a specific iob for all firms l Know t 
where such a job exists. We feel that for survey and what 
more efficient interviewing or collection of secure. Make 
data the interviewers should concentrate on stands it also 
specific industries until each industry has 2. Listen co 
been covered. informat 
We recommend that a 3-way card file be . ce : pr ea 


set up for use in each school district co- 


ler the following 


Operating in the survey, un 
classifications: (1) Entry Jobs by Industries; 
2) Entry Jobs by Job Title and D.O.T. code 


number; (3) Entry Jobs by Firms. 


sheet 
4. 
ex pres 


> 
6. 


M iinta 
§ no opinions I 
Observe 


Schedule visits at 








2. Inside i 
 Oursid 5. General health 
+. Hazardou . ocx ; 
How . - preicrred 
— M. 
D. Personal qualities H. Mechanical abilities: 
1. Accuracy l. Finger dexterity 
2. Neatness 
iC 3. Honesty 2. Manipulative skill 
‘ 4. Initiative 
5. Reliability 3. Space perception... N. 
6. Appearance 
7. Promptness 4. Orher. 
8 Leadership 
9. Tact I. Technical knowledge: 
10. Agressiveness 1. Blueprints... 
11. Alertness 2. Mechanical 
12. Speed 3. Math 
13. Other 4. English 
[ Exposure to 5. Spelling 
1. Temp. Change 6. Other 
2. Moisture J. Clerical abilities: O. 
3. Fumes ; 
4. Dust 1. Typing. 
5. Other 2. Dictation ainda 
— ps 3 Bkkpg icliiralemitabeetidipinsiaten - 
I hysical requirements of oe eee. 
job: 5. Switchboard__. 
1. Sedentary_. 6. Office machines... 





-porting Title... 


OCCUPATIONS 
Tang | 
QUESTIONNAIRE Form] 
ENTRY JOB INFORMATION 


Dict. C€ ode.. : 


No. entering each year 


Address 


Type of product 


ys 


G Physical requirements of 


person 
l. Weight [ 
2. Height 
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2 eae 


Training available: 
1. On job 


2. Elsewhere 


Responsibilities 

1. Handle money 

2. Records... 

3. Equipment 

4. Follow orders only 


5. Others. ; 


Contacts: 

1. With public... 
. Other workers 
. Letters... 
. Telephone....... 
. Orher..... 


a 


WVthw bp 


Employment: 
. Permanent............. 
. Part-time 
. Seasonal... 
Daily hours.___.. 
. Start time... 
. Wages: 
SS 
ie Geeta, 
7. Pay period... 


Auvwrhwn we 


i OU ee 

2. Not likely... 
yy | Ave aS 
2 , Se 








Il 
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employer. Be sure to keep the appoint- 
ment. 

7. Follow a common procedure for col 
lecting and recording information. 

8. Be sure you know the “‘what, how, 
why, and skill involved’’ in each entry job 
before terminating your interview. 

9. Know the various occupations 
the industry to be surveyed. 

10. Know how to check and evaluate 
accuracy of information offered. 

11. Don't interrupt workers. 

12. Treat all information as confid 
tial. Discuss no other firms you may have 
visited. 

13. If you are a trainee in interviewing, 
let the experienced interviewer control the 
interview. 

14. You are collecting information 
not evaluating firms. 

15. Be sure to express your thanks { 
the time and effort the employer has given 


Ill. Survey Group 
Recommendations for Attention 
of School Administrators 


The study which the Survey Group has 
explored for four weeks has three objectives: 
(1) locating sources of entry jobs available 
to youth who leave school; (2) assembling 
pertinent data regarding the entry jobs, and 
the training and personal qualities desired 
in the employees; (3) making these data 
available to each local school district. 

Members of this study class have been 
stimulated by their contacts with employers, 
and by class discussions, until more than 
ever they desire to see the study pursued to 
its conclusion; then, to see its results given 
due consideration so that the youth of the 
Kansas City area shall have adequate gui- 
lance, adequate training opportunities, and 
the help necessary to make the transition 
from school to work. 

Therefore, these recommendations seem 
to this Committee to be worthy of attention 
by school administrators: 


1. That the study be continued during 
the fall and winter of 1948. 

2. That there be wider participation, 
especially by principals, et noe person- 
nel, and teachers of vocational courses. 
(Any teacher will profit by taking part in 
this study.) Also, it is hoped that each 


secondary scho 
5. oi so | 
lay } it I 
hod 
eS 3 
msiac¢ 
| 
cnese¢ I ) 
etin i 
S rs’ m 


Student Council 1 
Cussion groups 
4. Perhaps 
} ; 
ness and industry 
aa 


trips 


"7 


study most useable, it 
secondary school area 
the entry job 
previously 

IV. Special Committee 


Rec ommendations fi 


( 
Eventually, to mak 


| 


Attention of Specialists 
: 


After several week 
the writers of tl 
report were app 
mend suggestions 
we have defined as 
counselors, vocati 
personnel working wi 


job placement, and guid 


Since industry can 


workers, these special 


‘ 


distribution of entry 
helping boys and 
vocations, such inforn 
to the specialist as it 

In order to place 
best suited to theit 
that the specialist hi: 
of the student's h 


mechanical abiliti 


Piri 


IS 


traits. The person il qua 
requirements of the jo 


needed by the special 
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w where the jobs and are anxious to hire young { 
5 is they leave scl 
f t 2 Most emp! vers p fer to hir 
“ school pra tc though rraduat 
not a universal requirement 
; 3. Most employers place great 


sis on desirable personality traits, pr 
[ CS ’ de - Sar a ae TP 
attitudes, and good work Nabtits. 
. : 4. According to employers, the al 
‘ { a ee al aes ‘ . + | - ' 
We feel it Sf would ga Dy to get along well with employers, f 
r | v surveys that are workers, customers of the firm, and « 


’ 4 ) ’ 
" 
\ i i 
] 
S S 
\ S pe il Committee 


Recommendations fe Attenti 


of Classroom Teachers 


ity of Kansas hy i Bu l I iS b en | 1} 1 
1 | hoped by those in this summer 
Kins [ in x perim Ll sts to XT ’ “ 
- , he gi her. a large number of teachers (fron 
’ possipilities Of Carrying Ct this s | 1] ' 
ne matter fields) will want to p: 
‘ f asc letermining sot S r entry ] Ss , . 
0 completing this project Arran 
\\ ww feel tha findings of our j Fy :; 
age . being made so that those takir 
vork deserve ment larly the fol- |. os ” iat 
, . receive pbpotn Collies credit (¢g 
LOwi1n . . 
undergraduate) and Smith-Hugh 


J WM. C. COTTLE / 


\ 
for in fhe iNeéu } rh 


become more is the most important fac 


S tf var S succes 
tuainted v 5. Employers claim that 
mployees lack proficiency 1 
ich fundamentals as arithm 
English, and legible handwrit 
on 0 Employe S ils ) Clal a 
young people have apparen 
: training in doing independe 
[ S ma I 


thinking. 


1) the quality of yo 


. -d to point out weaknesses; 
| 


x 


) wo! 


nesses which have been pointe 


Plans are being made to conti 


1¢ coming school 


their work, 


, . , , . 
4 P tri0ns aS léeacper, CounNSseiOr, 4d sdministra- 


rar AE ch f. 1g 32 1945 / fa further year 


, , , , 
ical Counselor at the Psychological Services Center, Syra- 


cuse University. He was Chief, Syracuse University Veterans Testing 
Program, from January, 1947, until September, 1947, at which time be 
q accepted a p f at the l Niversity f K inSaS as As sistant Pr fe Sfor ] ii duca- 
tion, and Counselor and Supervisor of Counseling at the University Gui- 
dance Bureau Since last July, he has been Assistant Director of the Bureau 
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University { pret 





pleting his dissertation for an Ed.D. degree at Syracuse 
“Differential Aptitude Tests”’ 
~ appeared in the March, 1948, OccuPATIONS: 
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Occupational Indecision Among College Students 


WILSE B. WEBB 


Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 








N TWO LARGE uMivefsities an attempt | | l e Il © 
been made to discover the level of vo rota] 5 
tional orientation among students in ger for 
psychology classes. Certain specific ques- non-prof 
tions were asked of 241 students,! resulti: those w f 
in answers which are felt to be of interest ) 1 vocati 
Iwo basic questions were: 1. Have 4 vhich seeme itisfactory 1 as 
chosen an occupation? If so, are you certain or ur f th v id 1 
certain as to the satisfactory nature of this choice nly 35.8 \ le si 
2. Have you received counseling (advice) in factory 
choosing an occupation Certain additional fort a 
From Taste I it will be noted that a rela ligl Of nseling 
tively high percentage of the students h 18), §2.5 nt f it 
made no choice of a vocation or were uncx helpful in making theit 1a 
tain as to the appropriateness of their vi 38.2 1 t fi 
tional choice (52.6 per cent of the men; 61 and 9.3 t yf 
per cent of the women). The seriousness of help to them S may a 
this indecision is emphasized when it is tO t ' 
noted that of this group 55 per cent were 1 ministered to thes fF 
their junior or senior years. ightly more than half +] f 
Information of specific imterest tO voca thes tests of s! ipt | and 
as 
Decisions As TO VOcATI CuHoice BY COLLEG! 
SATISFIED WITH CHOIC! TAIN ( r CHoIc h ( " 
Year Male Female Group \ Fem Grou M ] ¢ rout 
Freshman ] l 2 
Sophomore 28 10 38 d 
Junior 4] 15 56 . 
Senior 1] 2 13 } 9 
Total Men 8] 
Total Women 28 
Total Group 109 ( 
Of these cases, 96 were students at a southern state university; 145 at a midw 
in each group were markedly similar and as s have ibined 
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Ta 


RetaTIOon Between Counse.LiInG REcEIVEI 


BLE II 


» AND SATISFACTION WITH VOCATIONAL CHOICE 


Report on Coun seling Received Male Female Total 

Received some form of counseling (total 90 28 118 
Received counseling and satisfied 50 15 65 
Received counseling and uncertain, or no choice 40 13 53 
Received no counseling (total 80 43 123 
Received no counseling and satisfied 31 13 44 
Received no counseling and uncertain, or no choice 49 30 79 


interests were formally administered. Ap- 
proximately two of each five individuals were 
counseled by other than 
counseling groups—by parents, friends, etc. 
The Veterans Administration was responsible 


“professional” 


for the “‘professional’’ counseling of many 
students included in this survey (38 of the 
70); others were counseled in college or 
high school (21), Army or Navy (7), YMCA 
(5),andothers (13). (Somehad beencounseled 
by more than one agency 

Personal interviews with eight of thosewho 
had made no choice of vocation seemed to 
reflect a ‘‘waiting’’ attitude. All seemed to 
hope that “‘something would happen"’ or 
“would turn up”’ if they waited long enough. 


In summary, then: 


1. Ofa group of students (241) enrolled 
in general psychology classes of two large 
universities, 55 per cent had chosen no 
vocation Of were uncertain as to the ap- 
propriateness of their choice. 

2. Of this group, 59 per cent were 
already juniors or seniors. 

3. As to those who had received some 
form of counseling, there was some in- 
dication that counseling had been helpful 
in the choice of vocations; the majority 
of these students had chosen vocations 
satisfactory to them at the moment. 

4. Only a small group had received ‘‘pro- 
fessional"’ counseling. 


/ WILSE B. WEBB (M.A., Pb.D.., 


An interpretation of these results leads t 
certain serious conclusions. It is not dif 
ficult to assume with the learning theorist 
that unmotivated behavior results in inef 
ficient learning. It is generally maintain 
that vocational orientation is a basic part of 
the motivation of a college program elected 
by an individual. Considering these bas 
facts and the results of the present survey one 
may well ask, ‘Education for what?"’ 

Within the limits of the populatio 
sampled by this study, these results may | 
stated in more positive terms. If our result 
hold true and continue to hold true, certai 
assumptions must be accepted: 

1. Universities may teach efficiently a 
group of individuals who are not sure why 
they are being taught, or, 

2. These students may not be taught 
eficiently; still, they are not yet prepared 
to decide on their vocation and the pur- 
pose of the university is merely to provid 
a time-knowledge span during which they 
may decide. 


If these assumptions are to be rejected 
then the role of the vocational counselor must 
be emphasized in universities. If, as is some- 
times stated, wocational counseling has not 
progressed to the point where it may actively guide 
these students, efforts must be ‘redoubled ¢ 
nullify this telling criticism. 


University of lowa) is now teaching ‘ 


courses in Learning and Abnormal Psychology at Washington University. 


For four years he was Aviation Psychologist in the Air Forces; later he 


was Assistant Professor at the University of Tennessee. Dr. Webb's major 
interests lie in learning theory and experimental design. Other papers by 


oe him have appeared in the leading psychological journals. 
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Foreign Languages—A Vocational Asset 


IRENE ZIMMERMAN 


Assistant Professor of Spanish, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylva 


F WHAT PRACTICAL use are foreign lan- number of job openings at the « 
@ faeet. Parents, students, and ad- field. This is particularly t for v 
ministrators frequently put this general though it also hol a lar xtent f 
question to the language teacher. Specific- men. The j 
ally they wish to know low much lan- work’"’ seems 1 ply 
guage training is necessary to be of real voca median. Fi ’ 
tional use? Is proficiency in a foreign lan- the advanta 
guage worth while in terms of higher salary positions in t lor M 
levels? Where do opportunities exist for t] the other ha 1 mon 
linguist? What chances are there for getting stenographi ; vice I 
a job in South America? eign servi no reference t 
In order to supplement the answers avail- government em a 
ible in vocational guidance literature, the ferent matt 
writer sought additional information from Men apparently have t vantage in tl 
other current sources. The search inevitably types of posit wl n reached 
led to the ‘‘want ads’’ in the New York City _ the clerical ladder, as w mploy 
papers, particularly the agency listings. Over by American firms abroad. |] th men 
a period of one year, such columns in th women, the ad \ t num! 
Sunday edition of the New York Herald- of non-clerical fields in w know 
Tribune were checked conscientiously, and foreign languag sset 
with enough regularity throughout a second To the qu How 1 
year to assure that no major changes had oc training is necessary f t 
curred in the situation. tionally?”’ the inevit That de 
The limitations of such a study are, of pends.’’ Indica 
course, clear: the geographical area, though preparation’’ ma an tha f 
especially active, is limited; agency ads_ two or three years’ study in high s 
represent only the employer demand in excess the way to ‘'perfection.”’ 
of those filled from office files; and agencies At the lower levels, a ri y trivia 
may be, and apparently often are, influenced knowledge of a language may have a det 
by personal biases of managers. In spite of market value. Whereas { 
such limitations, however, the results of this cal listing is “‘$25-$35,"" o1 ff 
study have proved of sufficient interest for up to $41 for a v] . 
the writer to venture offering them to voca- French. Presumably a 
tional counselors. who can read titles 
The first, and very obvious, generalization cnough to know the toy \ 
concerning the ‘‘use’’ in this country of alphabetize correctly has sufficient |i 
languages other than English—as teflected in preparation for a file clerk's job 
the want ads studicd—is that the greatest For the clerical worker, such matters a 
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spelling, accentuation, grammar, and busi- 
ness phraseology are important. A language 
teacher in the New York City schools tells 
us that increasing numbers of her third-year 
Spanish students are securing office jobs with- 
out further training. Admittedly, they are 

t too well qualified, but since no better- 
trained people appear to be available, they 
an continue to get and to hold the simpler 


jobs. The more capable and clever among 
them may occasionally even work up to the 
more responsible positions. To many em- 
ployers, it seems, the amount of education 


beyond high school is immaterial as long as 
the knowledge of the necessary language ts 
sufficient. Others demand a college educa- 
tion—though they are not always willing to 


pay for it. 


Salary Differentials 
Noted in Ads 

Sometimes there is a salary differential 
specifically stated in favor of the applicant 
with a language qualification. In such cases 
it tends to run about $5.00 a week, as shown 
in the following listings: 


Typist, accurate, for downtown French mar- 


ine firm $40 
if some knowledge French . Start $45 
Dictaphone operat $45 
luent Frencl $50 


These ads show also that there is some de- 


mand for clerical workers with knowledge of 
a language though without secretarial train- 
ing. The following entries further illustrate 
this fact: 

Low} Typist, college, knowledge Span- 
ish $ 


Median) Typist translator, typist-corres- 


8-40 


”*) 


pondent, dictaphone operators, knowl- 

edge language. $40-50 
| High| Translator-typist, translator with 

knowledge bookkeeping, or export 


documents, or combination of lan- 


guage . . $55-60 
[Rare} Translator, medical terms, Span- 
ish to $6,000 


(Occasional! Bo kkeepers, receptionists, 
knowledge language $35-50 
[Unusual] Interpreter, reception center, 
Foreign Visitors Department, knowl- 
edge French, Spanish, Portuguese. 
Midtown. . aia Redan ceaiien $50 


However, the great majority of languag 
positions available to girls require the al 
ity to take dictation in English, or in Engli 
and one foreign language—occasionally 
two. Here also, a college education may 
desired but no add 


offered. 


itional remuneration 


Spanish, some stenography $4 
Capsule| Steno-secretaries, English, 


French, or Spanish dictation, be- 


ginners or experience j ' $45-55-€ 
Occasional | English-German (or Portu- 
guese, or Yiddish $45-5 


D 


Rare} Norwegian, Czech, Polish, 





Greek, Dutch, Chinese $45 
Occasional| English-Portuguese Span 

ish (or French or Italian) stenogra- 

phers : $45-65 
Occasional| French, Spanish, English 

dictation, 3 languages, interna- 

tional consulting firm, § days start to $75 
Occasional) Perfect French [or Spanish 

Rapid Fr. dictation Bs $ 
Unusual) Secretary, flueat Spanish, to 

travel $7 
'Unusual| Young Secretary-steno with 

export experience and knowledge 

Spanish to handle detail work per week $10 
Unusual) Secretary-Supervisor, bilin- 

gual Spanish-English, South Amer- 

ica - per mo. $375 


It sometimes happens that girls with some 
knowledge of a language plus a special inter 
est can secure clerical jobs (broadly speaking 
with a minimum amount of training, al 
though typing ability will usually be neces- 
sary. There are occasional calls for girls 
with linguistic ability to work in a doctor's 
office, in a textile firm, in the passenger de- 
partment of a steamship line, in pharmaceuti 
cals or chemistry, in an advertising agency, 
art gallery, a Fifth Avenue office and show- 
room, or in an engineer's office where bluc 
print reading would be necessary. Some of 
these ads stress the ability to speak the lan- 
guage. Stenographic training, even in Eng- 
lish, is not a usual requirement in such in- 
stances. But only in the case of the “‘blue 
print reader with knowledge Spanish”’ is the 
salary outstanding—$75 a week. 

As for the relative frequency of the various 
languages called for in clerical job offerings, 
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A 


the manager of one agency listing many suc! German 
penings puts the ratio of Spanish to Frenc! which ran for two s ve Sut 
: 4 : | ’ "" 
four to o1 [his seems somewhat low as [That still orl R 
to French, judging by the ads studied. Al resented in tl 
languages combined average about or such as these: 


of eight to twelve language entries 


Travel Opportunities Pa 1 prefer 


and the U. N. Fr and § 


All the literature, plus a natural cauti \ 
rms us against overplaying the possil 
es of foreign travel for women as Spani 
ruage secretaries. Yet we should recog ( rae 
that some such demand does exist h 
[he average for such entries is rather les =e 
an one offering per Sunday edition, but or a sf 
rald-T) bun if hecke l liste i the fol] W 
| yortunities . 
Spa I h § y for \ nen 
} > year pc pany tr t { acy I 
and mai " per mo. $ \ 
nS) ini t 4 \ r V 1 ¢ ite f 
Mexi part of year sé - ] . { 
Spanish-English Steno, Sout! Ar " Fe ae : C 
Maintenance, salary Or; WI 
We are warned also of the scarcity of posi- Optimism regat 
tions with the United Nations in relation t must not tor 
the tremendous number of applicants. O tried to ex 
casionally, however, an ad does appear for inti t 
a stenographer or secretary with unusua where } 
qualifications. No less .a personage than But perl 
Eleanor Roosevelt is on record as recon ment by f America 
mending to young people interested in work has been 1 t ! lay’s ad 


ing with the UN that they first make them learly reveal that stenographers, a int- 


selves as good authorities as possible in some ants, and n wit ther sj il skills of 
one field, that they learn at /east one foreign professional trai r, and who also know 
j | sanich ’ nm crane ne ] 

language well, and that they equip themselves Spanish, ar ifica 


with secretarial] skills as a means of getting a 
start. 


Workers Most in Demand 


A list of tl ccupations for whi 
Use of Languages in sie ahiliew--mmaliy Snenie Be nana cern 
Other Fields ; : 4 ; 
J: quently specified as ntia 
In occupations other than clerical, a point cludes salesmen, auditors (calls for t rv 
is sometimes made of language training. have decreased noticeably v cl 
One particular medical bureau has on at diminished dollar supply abroad 
least two occasions advertised for a Spanish-_ tion, civil, or mining engincers, rvey 
speaking registered nurse for South American nd labor trainees here are a , f 
service. There is a current call from Havana camp chefs, timekeepers, laundry supervisors 
for an executive nurse who can speak Spanish mechanics, buyers or | 
Calls occasionally appear for case workers bookkeepers, office managers, chicf | 


with a knowledge of Spanish, German, o1 nasters, camp stewards, 
Yiddish. ‘Vocational Counselor, Yiddish- warehouse supervisors, agi 
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Calls for male personnel for South 
Spanish, ranged from 


America, not specifying 
accountants and stenographers at $3,20 


$3,500, to refrigerator mechanics, carpen- 


\ 


14 


ters, boilerma ers at $5 , $6,500, to a field 
engineer at $8,600 (all plus maintenance), 
and a chief chemical] plant engineer in Mexico 


at $10,000 


Language Requirements 
of Agencies 


An interesting and pertinent question is 


raised by the proportion of Latin American 
jobs which, as listed by various agencies, 
specify a knowledge of language. A fairly 
constant pattern seems to exist here, ranging 
from such specification for about half of its 


jobs by one agency to none at all in another 


] ] . » — . 
agency listing an equal or greater number ot 
Latin American jobs As this could hardly 


] } , . 
be by chance, the writer began to wonder 


as to the policies of individual agencies 


1 
> A 


[he face that for six consecutive weeks ; 
‘Master Mechanic, fluent Spanish, Nicara- 
gua, $4,800 plus’’ was sou rhe indicated that 
stressing the language requirement made the 
position harder to fill. And obviously 
agencies want to fill jobs. Letters written to 
several agency managers brought replies 
ranging from one which said, in effect, ‘“Let 
them \earn English’’ (and said it—perhaps 
significantly—in almost incredibly poor Eng- 
lish!) to that of Leland R. Perkins, Manager 
of the Position Securing Bureau, Incorp r- 
ated, New York City. This agency has con- 
sistently maintained the highest ratio of 
language specifications. Conferences with 
trained students or graduates who have lan- 
guage ability are invited by Mr. Perkins. 
Vocational counselors might note this name. 
They may be interested to check by their 
own experience this example of how per- 
sonal preference or prejudice enters into an 
agency's policy. 

If language training is an asset, where 
may it best be acquired? For specialized sec- 
retarial or business training an increasing 
number of institutions emphasize offerings 
in this field. The Eastman School and the 


1 For fuller treatment of this topic, see ‘Help Still 
Wanted—Knowledge of Forcign Languages Useful,"’ 
by Irene Zimmerman. Modern Language Journal, February, 
1948, pp. 94-100. 


Latin American Institute in New York wer 
mioneers. The latter now has a Chi 
branch which offers an M.A. degree.? 
New Orleans the Joseph A. Maybin Imp 
Export Institute undertakes to train b 
with a high school education. The Am 
can Institute for Foreign Trade at Thund 
bird Field, Phoenix, Arizona, accepts 
those with at least two years of college ¢ 
cation and trains them for top jobs.? 

Colleges and universities increasingly of 
“‘area majors."" What better backgrou 
could there be for an ambitious stenograp 
or for a labor trainee, for instance? Am 
the institutions offering outstanding p: 
grams in this field are Columbia, Stanf 
Syracuse, and Boston Universities, and ¢ 
University of New Mexico. Several othe: 
already have excellent programs or are in t 
process of building them up. The Carneg 
Fund has made a sizeable grant for this pu 
pose. 

In some cases, those who have a good start 
on language training can continue alo: 


aided by a phonograph. Several good sets 


oi Spanish records are available, and 


promising Brazilian-Portuguese one has just 


appeared. A former student of the writ 
reports that once one has mastered both 
Spanish language and English shortha: 
including theory, it is quite possible to lear: 
Spanish shorthand from a manual. 

Certain recommendations seem to tl 
writer to arise from the facts collected in tl 
study: 

1. Administrators, counselors, and teac! 
ers have a basis for stronger emphasis on t 
vocational value of even a fair knowledg: 
of a foreign language, provided it is sound 

2. Students or adults who have langua 
skills they would like to use should mal! 
them known. In seeking positions throug 
agencies, they should choose those whi 
recognize the value of languages. Job con 
tacts are available in their own community 


through cultural or commercial organizations 


? The Latin American Institute has just announce 
that it is also opening a branch in Los Angeles, Ca 


fornia, early in 1949. 
***Thunderbird and Foreign Trade: Experiment 


Education." The Pan American, Match, 1948, p. 51 
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dealing with foreign areas Telephone d t) Bes ¢ 
tories or the Pan American Yearbook at ; 


sources. 


3. Persons who have partial lang ws MA 
training should improve it by further st N 
either in school or at home. lea of a hug 


4. Language students should re 


that knowledge of a language must usual]; “iy , 
be supplemented by additional skills or p : 
professional training to haveadefinite market 6. See Se es de Reader's Digest and other foreig 
value. ige i i the Acader LU) j ele 
« « BIBLIOGRAPHY » » editions, ry rt fe ¢ 
that t 4 
The following list is not intended to be clu magazine , 
sive. It is merely a selective and veaclniienals > list volume of 
f publications which should be of particular The ’ 
nterest to counselor readers Ma 
Oct 4 } ; 
1. Foreign Trade Em ployment A Summary of Opportunitie G 
for Veterans. New York: Commerce and Industry the S - 
Association of New York, Inc., 1946. Pp. 1] 8. Huel f for 
2. Josephs, Ray, ‘Jobs in Latin America,"’ Mademoiselle Foreign I “a M od ern 
(March, 1946). Pp. 4. Reprints now available at Langu Prot 
ten cents a copy. Excellent presentation, as of the ably ¢ 
time of writing, by a man who knows Latin America able t 7 f 
well foreign la 
3. Doyle, Henry Grattan (ed.), Handbook on the Teach- phy 1 rt in f 
ing of Spanish and Portuguese. New York: D. (¢ Hand book 
Heath & Co., 1945. Pp. 405. Contains valuable 9. Hornaday, M 
information on vocational opportunities for students TI ler I i f : lr 
of Spanish and Portuguese, much of which is ap \ 
plicable to students of other languages. Excellent Boston, The Christian nce Mor y 4 { 
bibliography. p. 2 
4. Latin American Institute News. New York: The 10. Foreign Trade Pasa u: W Per el Ie 
Latin American Institute. The December, 194 stitute (194 Py ) \ t brief 
issue Carries an announcement of the openi g of pr 1 by the 1 ible in that 
the L.A.1. branch in Los Angeles. Each issue ca it West t pr ' t y 
ries sections on “‘Employment Opportunit vit i g y 


and on ‘‘What Happens When We Finish"’ w For rvice. A pational brief prepared by 
give ideas as to types of employment availal 
those with the training offered by the Institute o1 Young uf k—South of the Border 


comparable institutions Fortune, \ N Lug., 1948), 5 


J IRENE ZIMMERMAN has taught Spanish in the Mormon and mining \ 
towns of Arizona, in suburban New 7 rsey, and at New England's Colby Jun- 

tor College. Following this variety of tea ching experier ce, she has now been 

appointed Assistant Professor of Spanish at Bucknell Ur ity. Miss 
Zimmerman wrote a companion article to this, p blisk ed in the February, 
1948, issue of MoDERN LANGUAGE JoURNAL. Both pieces were prepared in 
response to frequent queries from students and vocational counselors as to the 

™ actual vocational value of knowing a second language ‘a 
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Only By Serving Can We Be Served 


FE HAVE HEARD a number of members 
of the Nationa] Vocational Guidance 


Association complain “The Association 

loesn’t do anything for me.’’ They look 

upon the Association as many people regard 
1 1 | 


the Federal Government—as a rich uncle 
and feel disgruntled if it fails to hand out 
largesse 

We should like to offer another concep- 
tion of a professional association: Its pri- 
mary purpose is not to coddle and endow its 
members. It is rather a means and a mecha- 


nism whereby persons who cherish a common 


cause may better serve society. Presumably 
every member of NVGA wants to promote 
vocational guidance. As an individual his 


voice is weak and his influence is limited. 


But when he joins with several thousand 
other advocates of vocational guidance he 
multiplies his single strength many times. 
Through his organization he can cast a 
powerful vote for those measures which will 
help to further vocational guidance through- 
out the world. Even reforms which he alone 
cannot get effected in his home community 
may be brought about through pressure ex- 
erted by the national organization. 

Note, however, that the chief service the 
Association renders is not to its members but 
to society at large. The member who pays 
dues to it should not have in mind the bene- 
fits he himself may derive but the good his 
Association can do for society. His dues 
should represent to him an investment in 
social betterment. 

Another thing: The contribution of each 
member should not end with paying dues. 
His chief contribution should be acts of co- 
operative service. His watchword should 
be, “I'll unite with colleagues all over the 
country in projects that will further the 
spread of vocational guidance."’ The divi- 


sions and committees of NVGA are one m 


by which members can render this cooperat 


service. The branches are the units thr 
which efforts can be localized. The Jourt 
of the Association provides a channel 
monthly communication. The headqua 


office coordinates all activities, publi 
the goals and achievements of the Asso 
tion, and serves as the official spokesman 
We can point to several accomplishment 
NVGA which illustrate the kinds of serv 
to society which such an association sh 
render. One is the preparation of a list 
reliable vocational guidance agencies. T 


list could not have been compiled with 


collaboration of a large number ot mem! 
all over the country 

Another example is furnished by the ¢ 
mittee on International Relations which 
sembled more than 100 kits consisting 
books, periodicals, and other materials 
sent them to countries that are trying 
establish vocational guidance. Probal 
100 persons collaborated on this project 

Still another example: The Occupatior 
Research Division has exerted much 
fluence on publishers by setting up sta 
ards that should be met in publishing 
formation on occupations. 

We deplore the selfish attitude assumed 
members who sit back and complain that t 
Association isn’t doing anything for then 
The Association is not an entity separat 
from its members. You, Member Numb 
One, plus Member Number Two—and Th: 
and Four—are the Association. We deplor 
suggestions that NVGA should prepare tec 
nical materials and send them free, or ev 
on charge, to members. There is already 
glut of technical materials on the market 
There is no reason why NVGA should dupli 
cate these publications. New publication 
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as they appear, are advertised and reviewed 


] 


in Occupations, and by this means the As 


sociation fulfills its responsibility for et 


} 


lightening its members professionally \ 


lislike particularly the suggestion som 
times made that NVGA send out quantities 
of elementary materials on vocational gui 
Ics members are supposed already to 
NVGA can 
not serve as a training institution—that is a 
function of universities. 

We hope our main point has been clearly 
made: NVGA should not be regarded as a 
benevolent Uncle Sam that should 
feed its members. Rather it should be con- 
as a medium through which in- 


dance. 
be trained in the fundamentals 


sp 0On- 


sidered 
dividuals having a common aim can lengthen 
their arm and extend their service tO man- 
kind. Membership is not a means of re 
ward but a an opportunity 
A member cannot accomplish his 


privilege and 
social 
aims, however, merely by enrolling as a mem- 
The can 
he works with other members. 


7 
succeed only if 


We might add 
] 


ber. Association 
that in this process he will eventually fin 
himself profiting; 
sional competency and in spiritual depth 
The starting point, however, should not be 
‘what is NVGA doing for me?"’ 
am I doing for NVGA?"’ 


he will grow in profes- 


but “‘what 


H. D. K. 





You Might Like to Read... 


@ ‘What is Expected of the Counselor?” by 
Francis L. Bacon. This is a paper read by the 
author at the Twelfth Annual Guidance and 
Personnel Conference in Chicago, July 1, 
1948. Discusses three presumed levels of 
teacher-counseling. In The School Review, 


January, 1949. (Pp. 37-41) 


, 


® “Vocational Education Above the 12th 
Grade Level,"’ by Thomas Diamond, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The writer recommends 
that “junior college’’ courses be provided in 
high schools as the 13th and 14th years, 
separate studies to be planned for those 
wishing to continue into college. See the 
Fall Edition of Tech Training. (Pp. 3 and 6) 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


@ “Counseling the by Thomas A 
Routh, Florida ¢ 

ting pointers for 

sons Pp. 295-2 | 


tion you 
Achievement 


P. Hayes, Perki Mi 
1usetts Schoo] for the | Pp. 3 304 
{ résumé of thx velopn tf 1 

cially adapted f t 

r its examples of 1 ull 
Both are in Ou for Blind and The Teacher 
Forum, Decen 148 
@ “The Community Col! id or | la 
1ental?”” by Dwyane Orton, Int ti 
Business Machines Corporation More } 
the subject of tl { 
tre ited is a sp 7 
ducational dema t 
population. S and Society, D nber 11, 
1948 Pp. 401-4 


@ ‘Vocational! Guidance A Growing Fa 


tor in Labor Developments,"’ by Harry A 
Jager, U.S. Office of Educat Relates t 
existence of vocational ¢g ince t 
of labor today. Gives a immary : 4 
present stat f t mov t Monthly 
abor Revie D 1948 
599 
@ “Industrial Counseling,’’ by Halsey | 
Ramsen, Miami University some practic al 
points on counseling of employ in industry, 
gained by actual expert ien industrial 
counseling. Personnel Journal, january, 1949 
Pp 304—308 
@ ‘Transition from Casewor! to Sut 
visor,’’ by Genevieve Sennett Slear, W 
County (Mich General H 
firmary Consultation Center pt ns 
met in promoting ambitious caseworkers 
supervisory status. Characteristic examples 
are used to illustrate personality difficult 
which arise and how they should or 
met. Journal of Social Casework, Jan 
1949. (Pp. 25-30 
@ ‘*The Case for Standard Position D 
tions,’ by Paul T. Kosiak of Advisement and 
Guidance Office, V. A. Sets forth the case for 
standard position descriptions as a needed 


personnel management tool 
minisivarion, 


‘ Pp 2AM 


November, 1948 
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es ‘‘Employment Status of Older Workers, 

prepat d by Charles A. Pearce, Director of 
the State Labor Deparrment’s Division of 
Research and Statistics, for the New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee on Prob 
lems of the A ring. Here, with “‘older work- 
ers’’ defined as persons 45 years of age and 
over, full facts ana figures are assembled in a 
skilful and meaningful way. An excellent 


picture of the older workers’ status as related 
to the total labor fc~ce of the country. Indus- 
trial Bulletin, January, 1949. (Pp. 34-40) 

@ ‘‘]a tendencia a la introversion y la extraver- 
ston en la juventad Peruana a base del ‘Inven- 
tario de la Personalidad’ de R. G. Bernreuter,"’ 
by Walter Blumenfeld, ¢ hief of the Depart 
ment of Pedagogy. Boletin del Instituto 
Psicopedogogic Nacional, No. 2, 1948 (Lima, 
Peru 


@ “Young Scientists Make Good,”’ by Mar- 
garet E. Patterson. The story of research 
tasks performed by youthful students, win- 
ners of the first seven Science Talent Searches 
tor Westinghouse Science Scholarships. Basic 
facts surrounding this famous annual com- 
petition, showing how scientists are encour- 
aged and made. Science News Letter, January 
8,1949. (Pp. 26-27) 


® ‘Our Basic Educational Programs,’ by 
Agnes Gelinas, President of the National 
League of Nursing Education. Tells how 
the professional nurse of tomorrow will be 
prepared for her duties; a searching study of 
the educational standards now existing for 
the nursing profession; why and how these 
should be raised. The American Journal of 
Nursing, January, 1949. (Pp. 47-50) 


® “Qualities Essential for Supervisors,’’ by 
Wm. J. Eisenberg. A study of the job re- 
quirements for persons considered for super- 
visory positions. Tabular accounts of what 
nearly a thousand successful supervisors think 
such a job requires. Appears in Personnel 
Journal, December, 1948. (Pp. 251-257) 


Eprtror’s Note: Readers will note that in this 
issue month and year are printed at the top of each 
full type page. We shall be glad to have them 
tell us whether or not they find this addition of 
particular convenience to them. 
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Who’s Who—and Where 








@ To our Reapers: We are always pleased 
to receive and publish items of interest to or 
about NVGA members. Please let your 
Journal hear from you, and about you. 

a -Tue Epirors 


Ricnarp L. Piaut has for some time been 
Executive vice-Chairman of the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negr 
Students, New York City. Formerly Assis: 
ant Director of the Federation Employm« 
Service, Mr. Plaut is also National Chairma 
of the NVGA Radio Committee. 


Forrest H. Kirxpatrick, Dean of Student 
Bethany College (W. Va.), will serve as 
visiting professor at the University of Pitt 
burgh for the summer session of 1949. H« 

a member of the Policy Committee of NVGA 


Joun E. SpenGcier, is now Director of 
Guidance for the Redlands City Schools (Cali- 
fornia). He was formerly with the Riversid 
City Schools. 


Gavin Lawson has been appointed Direct 
of Testing and Counseling at Drake Unive 
sity, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Oxiver L. Tanquary has been appointed 
Head of the Guidance Department of the 
Humboldt County Schools, Erueka, Cali 
fornia. Under the direction of Superintendent 
P. F. Woodcock, Mr. Tanquary will have 
charge of developing guidance services for the 
elementary and secondary schools of that 
area. An IBM test-scoring machine has 
recently been installed in the county office to 
provide a minimum battery of tests to all 
county schools desiring the service. 


Frank M. De Santis has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Archdiocesan Vocational Ser- 
vice of New York City. 


Or1s McCreery is now with the Aluminum 
Company of America (Alcoa), Pittsburgh, 
as Personnel Training Director. 
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Bertram Wandelsman 


HE NATIONAL Vocational Guidat \ 
sociation expresses its sorrow at th« 


of Bertram Handelsman, a 


issing 
member who served the Association in of 
ficial capacities and on its Board of Truste¢ 
over a period of years. The New York Vo 


with the Federation Employment Servi 
Counselor for the \ 
vice, a staff member of the New Y: 
Employment Service. He 


a | ~~ 
had also i ¢ 
employed at the Hebrew Orphan Asyl 
Dut 


as Clinical Psychologist at 


id at the National Refugee Service 
the war he served 


the Camden, New Jersey, reception cent 


New Jersey. He later served 


ans Administration in 


he worked on problems of the handicapp 


[he personnel field has sustained a great | 


in his passing 





Wester S. Roeper is now Associate Profes- 
sor of Psychology at the University of Port- 
land, and Director of the Northwest Gui- 
lance and Counseling Center of Portland, 
Oregon. He was formerly clinical psy- 
chologist with the Veterans Administration, 
and veterans’ counselor for the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education. 


Acngs K. Brennan is now Supervisor of 
Distributive Education in the Boston Publi 
Schools. Joun J. A. Hennessey has been 
appointed to fill Miss Brennan's former post 
as Guidance Counselor at the Hyde Park High 
School. 


Wituram J. Prrr (Commander USNR) is 


now Assistant Professor at Brooklyn College 
where he does guidance and vocational 





EDITORIA! 


ational Guidance Association, for whi 
Mr. Handelsman was a loyal and inspi 
worker, will miss him especially H 
ast connection was with Stein Hall ar 
Company as Personnel Managet He had 
previously been Employment Interview 


cational Advisory Ser- 


and at Tilton General Hospital at Fort Dix, 
-d with the Veter- 
Washington, where 
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Publ] CS ols 
C. Everetr WoopMan has assumed new 
duties as Dir t Guidance at Great Neck 
High School, Great Neck, I r Isla H 
had been vi e-princiy al in 
and curriculum in Monroe H : 


Rochester, N. } 


Douctas D. DiLiensi 


CK [ 


Nott Terrace High Scl « 

N. Y., is now with the White Plains H 

School (N. Y is the third member of 
idance staff 


Harotp J. Ditton is now | 
tor of the Public Educati and ( 
Association of Pennsylvar | 
He 1s also teaching a course at New Y 
Pp nnel \ ‘ 


University, 


Nurses 
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April in Chicago—O 


IRWIN AUGUS 


1949 Program Chairman 


AVE YOU SENT in your reservation card 
HT for the NVGA Annual Convention? 
It is in Chicago, April 18-21, inclusive, at the 
Stevens Hotel. The program has many fea 
tures you won t want to miss. 

At the opening general session, our Presi- 
dent, Warren K. Layton, will review the past 
year in NVGA and Carroll Shartle will report 
on the activities of the Policy Committee 

The core of this year’s program is concerned 
with current trends and current practices in 
guidance, areas that should be developed, and 
the needs of the future. One of the most 
rapidly developing guidance areas, for ex- 
ample, is that of group work; so our pro- 
gram has given particular attention to this 
expanding field. Donald E. Super of Colum- 
bia University will supply an orientation to 
the field in his talk on ‘‘Group Techniques 
in the Guidance Program.”’ 
aspects of group work will be taken up. 
Robert Hoppock, New York University, 


will demonstrate the training of counselors 


Then, specific 


for group guidance; Harold B. Pepinsky and 
Ija Korner, Washington State College, will 
present an experimental approach to group 
therapy in a counseling center; Douglas 
Blocksma, University of Chicago, plans an 
evaluation of leader flexibility in group situa- 
tions; and group work of an adult counseling 
center will be discussed by A. C. VanDusen, 
Northwestern University. 

Most counselors deal only with younger 
persons who are in good health. Yet gui- 
dance facilities are increasingly being offered 
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ur 1949 Convention 


T BERG 


, N.V.G.A. Convention 


to the physically handicapped, chronica] 
ill, and the mature person. Max F. Ba 
is presiding at a panel on ‘Frontiers of Vox 

tional Guidance’’ which will consider su 

special problems. He will have such wel 
known specialists on his panel as Ewa 
Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
U. S. Department of Labor; Kenneth R. Mi 
ler, Director of the Indiana Society f 
Crippled Children; Frank Endicott, Pla 

ment Director of Northwestern Universit 
and John Glendenning, Rehabilitation Dire 
tor of the Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit 

With Leonard Miller, Clifford Froehli 
and Leona Buchwald presenting the NVGA 
Manual for Counselor Training, we need 
examine what universities are actually doi: 
in training guidance workers. Mitch« 
Dreese, George Washington University, 
presiding over a panel which aims at bring 
ing us up to date on this score. Dugal 
Arbuckle (Boston University), Ralph Berdi 
(University of Minnesota), John Kinzet 
(Ohio State University), and F. T. Perkin 
(Claremont Graduate School, California 
will describe what counselor training thei 
institutions are offering and what direct! 
their future plans are taking. 

The Divisions and Committees of NVGA 
are scheduling programs devised to high 
light CGPA’s Convention theme, Achievin 
Common Goals in Guidance. Margaret E 
Bennett's International Relations Committe« 
will take us overseas, while Mary D. Bass 
will preside at a session devoted to the other 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


xtreme—the regional conference. Trends Last year. Cl 
in appraisal and counseling will be scrutin following suggest 
zed on Willis E. Dugan's program, whil vention tips’’ which a 
Frank Fletcher's Occupational Research Divi 
ion will present a program dealing witl 
eded occupational research and plans for 
the 1950 Census degree E. Murp her ? Abe 
group plans to survey follow-up procedures ; 
in ewer and =i: Wright's Division Prepar 
vill consider the relationship of the Veter at to 
ns Administration Guidance Centers to ssed 
public schools. 2 Travel t ind fro! ‘ 
Trade school training has changed cor 
siderably since the war. To bring us up t pUES 
ite, Clifford J. Campbell, Dunbar Trad . ay , 
School Director, will speak on ‘“‘The Pur > / 
-and Place of Trade Training in the School 
Curriculum Anthony J. Scholter, VA Ad 
visement Chief in Milwaukee, will act as d sé 
issant rs feel at 
[hese are features of the NVGA program Plan to Mi 
one. The American College Personnel 7. Stu 
Association, the National Association of 
Deans of Women, and the Council of Gui 5. dave l 
nce and Personnel Agencies are also pre . See l ' 
nting programs at the same time in th« — 
Stevens Hotel. Since all NVGA members . 
may attend these sessions if they wish, every 11 Fol ia 2 
mvention-goer will be able to select ses were bh 
sions which meet his specific professional benefit of t 


} 
neeas 





The Manual on the 
Professional Preparation of Counselors 


¢ Second Progress Report + 


M* a EsTs FOR the Manual have been pressed interest in joining 
received at the National Headquarters of minimum training stat 


since the last sate convention of the NVGA lors. The matter of inv 

in April, 1948. The Division of Professional tions to join in the project was 

[raining and Certification had anticipated regular meeting of 1 

that the Manual would be available for dis- Cleveland, October 1 [rustees una 


tribution by late fall of 1948. By September, mously agreed that 
1948, several state and federal agencies and derive from agre 


national professional groups which have groups on the basic 
had committees working on standards for the fessional training for 


professional preparation of counselors ex- The President of the NVGA, Warren K 
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Vet Cat E. Was Special Assistant Irene G. Cooperman, Chief, 
r Planning, Advisement and cial Guidance Programs, V. 
( , Service, Vetcrans Ad Washington, D. ¢ 
t Was} D. ¢ 
Crype |. Linney, Chie ubl 
tions, Advisement and Gu 
Serv., V. A., Wash., D. ¢ 
~~ 
~ [ Employment Service Cuarues E. Operr, Chief, Coun- Bratrrice Dvorak and He 
Placement and Rince, Counseling, Select 
n, U. S. Em Placement and Testing D 
yment Service, Washington sion, U. S. Employment 
D. ¢ vice, Washington, D.C 
\ C. Giurpert Wrenn, President, Forrest H. Kirxparricx, Dean 
Associatior American Coll Personnel As Students, Bethany Colleg 
‘ Uni sity of M C Bethany, W. Va. 


Marie A. Corrigan, Dean of | 
Women, Catholic University 


Washington, D. ¢ » 


National Vocational. Guidar Leonarp M. Mitter, Specialist for Leona C. Bucnwatp, Assistant | 


Association Counseling, Pupil Personnel and Director of Guidance and Place 
J 


Vork Programs, U. S. Office of ment, D partment of I lucatior ] 

Education, Washington, D. ( Baltimore, Md 

Artour J. Jones, Professor of 
Education, Emeritus, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Pa. a 
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Layton, subsequently sent a letter to seve Occupat 
national groups, inviting them to join wit Inf 
the NVGA in the completion of the Manua L< 

As a result, the Joint Committee on ¢ ) 
selor Preparation met in Washington 


December 3 and 4. It was composed of at — 
ficial delegate and two technical consult In a 
ants from each of several professional grou ment on ¢ 
and public agencies concerned with counsel include 


ing and guidance. The organizations and Counselor 


their representatives on the Joint Committ Institutions 
are listed on the opposite page ind Procedure 

Leonard M. Miller of the U. S. Of of Each 
Education was elected Chairman and Mr ration of 
Charles E. Odell of the U. S. Employ: ireas to 
Service was elected Secretary of the Joit ire for co 
Committee. Its hard-working sessio ex P] 
pedited by preliminary exploratior $s and draft n Kr 
materials, resulted in complete accord « n WwW 
statement of seven ‘‘core’’ fields of know onsiders 
edge, to be acquired at the graduate lev reference to 
and considered essential to preparation f ling 
professional competence in counseling and Wit 

idance work [hese are M 

( T 
1. Philosophy and Principles of Guidan printed a1 
and Counseling Convent 
2. Growth and Development of the Ir lance at 
dividual Chic: \ 
3. Techniques Used in the Study ot 


Individual for the Purposes of Couns 
ing 
4. Techniques in Collecting and U 





Radio Column 


*A REPORT ON THE NEW YORK CITY 


ITTLE NEW OR significant material bearing ntertainn 
L on vocational guidance is being cur- it to tl 
rently broadcast. The reasons appear to be Commu 
threefold: First, the times are too good. programs 
There is a minimum of unemployment and a musts’ 
quantity of money in circulation, even thoug ture t 
little of it sticks in individual pockets lictle to } 
People, in the mass, are not deeply concerned ponsor—and tl 


these days over job problems, career choices, professionals m 
or kindred problems. Second, radio attracts submitting to 
audiences, and derives its income, through which can be 
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radio audiences. A good stiff depression—a Gilbert, analyzing the problem and dis 
prescription not seriously advocated by this sing kinds of therapies. There are 
porter—would cure the first two causes sional interpolations in the form of drat 
Only the interest and application of sucl tizations of individual case histories 
ups as NVGA will cure the hird question-and-answer period follows and 


Psychology Program Recommended 


For those in the New York City area inter- 
ested in sound elementary psychology pre- 
ented in an attractive package, a stimu- 
lating program ts Adventures into the 


Mind,’” an adult psychology class carried on 


as a broadcast each Sunday (5:00 p.m., E.S.T., 


WM(¢ A, New York G M. Gilbert, associ- 


ate Professor of Psychology at Princeton 
University, heads his adult radio class into a 
different topic each week. Classes of recent 
weeks have concerned themselves with topics 
such as “Testing Your Aptitudes,’’ ‘The 
Feeble-Minded,"’ ‘‘Economic Insecurity and 
Maladjustment,’’ ‘‘Adjustment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped.’ 


Each class opens with a brief lecture by Dr. 


program ends with a brief summary by D 
Gilbert. In no case is individual counsel 
attempted. The case histories used ar 
ways illustrative of the point under dis 
$10n. 

This program is not, of course, gear 
professionals, but it should increase p 
understanding of symptoms and _ si 
tions met by people both in their own 
and in the lives of their friends and famili 
and the program makes easy listening. 
kind of material used and the techniques e1 
ployed are readily transferable to the p: 
sentation, via radio, of many problems met 
the field of vocational adjustment. 


RicHarD L. Praur, Chais 
N.V.G.A. Radio Comm 


Reports from 
CONFERENCES AND CONVENTIONS 


Seattle and Oregon Branches Meet 


HE SEATTLE AND Oregon Branches of 

NVGA took part in the annual confer- 
ence of the Northwest College Personnel 
Association, held in Portland, Oregon, Feb- 
ruary 10-12. President of the Association is 
Glen T. Nygreen, Assistant Director of 
Student Affairs, University of Washington, 
Seattle, who also headed the conference plan- 
ning committee. Curtis E. Avery, Director of 
the E. C. Brown Trust, Portland, is Secretary. 
Che Seattle Branch was represented by Vern 


Thompson, Employment Supervisor, Seattle 
Public Schools; the Oregon Branch was 
represented by Glen L. Weaver, State Super- 
visor, OIGS, and by Paul Potter, Vice-Prin- 
cipal of the Eugene High School. These two 
Oregon leaders are President and Secretary- 


Treasurer, respectively, of the Oregon Branc! 
Mr. Weaver is also NVGA Regional Confer 
ence Committee Chairman for the Washing 
ton-Oregon area. 

Other organizations participating in tl 
Conference were (1) The Northwest Associ: 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, (2) Northwest 
Deans of Women, and (3) The Pacific Nort! 
west Guidance Association. Theme of th 
conference was Personnel Work: Time to Tail 
Stock. The conference, held in the Mult- 
nomah Hotel, opened on the evening of Feb 
ruary 10 with 6 o'clock dinner meetings of 


the various participating groups. The all- 


Association reception began at 8 o'clock 
conference exhibits were on view during the 
evening and remained available throughout 
the conference. 

E. G. Williamson, Dean of Students, Uni 
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ersity of Minnesota, featured leader of the School Teacher = 


ynference, addressed the opening sessior Teacher."" Merle O D 
ily February 11 on the topic ‘‘Over-all Students, State ‘| \ 
Responsibility of Personnel Work.’ During represented the trait 
d following luncheon the same day each the panel Dean N D 
f the following persons spoke briefly on Student Affairs, University of W 
‘Progress in New Directions’’: Frances Mc- spoke at the 
Gill, Supervisor of Guidance in Public  evenit 
Schools, Portland, Oregon; Mable Winston, [he program on | ry 12 
Registrar and Dean of Women, Southern individual associat ikf 
Oregon College of Education, Ashland, Ore- by an_ all-Associati 
ron; Vern Thompson, NVGA, Seattle Chairman of the final 
Branch, Seattle, Washington; Harold Pepin- 10:00 a.m. was Leona 17 f Sy ry 
sky, Director, Student Counseling Center. Department, University of O 
State College of Washington; and Spencer ject was \ \ 
Carlson, Director, University Counseling Counseling Process,’’ with Paul ] r, | 
Center, University of Oregon. versity of Oreg I 
[he afternoon general session was devoted State Colleg f Wa 
the panel topic “Taking Stock of the Ac the inforn 
[Teaching Faculty’s Role in the Personnel onference, rept 
Program’’ with three sub-topics (a) “The ing associations eva 
[rained Personnel Worker,’’ (b) ‘‘A High made plans f 
A.V.A. Convention in Milwaukee met December 4. C. A. M man, Chief 
OIGS, Illinois, spoke « 7 
ORE THAN 3,500 delegates and guests COumtered in school guidar 
M assembled in Milwaukee, November gested methods for handlis 
30-December 4, for the 42nd Annual Conven- persons need help in be 
tion of the American Vocational Association justed,"” said Mr. Micl 
William F. Rasche, Director of the Mil-  ‘elligently self-directis O 
waukee Vocational School, and Chairman of know the nature of the pr ms, t p! 
the convention’s General Planning Commit abilities, and the specifics in order t | 
' 


Learning how to help stud 
Mr. Michelman, involves 


factors which shor 


tee, reported: ‘‘Not only was there a fine 
program with outstanding speakers and well- 
planned group meetings, but the exhibits 


alone were worth the visitor's trip to Mil- counselor's equipment is OWN sal 
waukee."’ Frank B. Keefe, Congressman educational environment I t 
from Wisconsin, delivered the opening ad- stOup e¢xpericnces, informati 

dress at a meeting in the main ballroom of practice, and evaluation; constant | 
the Hotel Schroeder. The panel discussion and evaluation; and, finally K 
which followed was led by AVA’s Commit- _!astingly young and alert.” 

tee on International Education, Franklin J Other speakers at the special J S 
Keller acting as Chairman. The general were: Irene K. Braun, Homemaking ‘ 


session of the Convention was held in the nator, West Allis School of \ 


Milwaukee Vocational School auditorium, Adulte Education, West A 
December 1. who spoke on “‘Counseling the Homemaker! 
Of particular interest was the Home Eco- Said Miss Braun: ‘‘Counseling of out-of 


nomics and Guidance Joint Session which school youth and adult women in th 





4ivy 


of Vocational and Adult Education 1s a 
definite part of the Wisconsin homemaking 
oordination program. The schools desig- 
Nate one person to assume the resp nsibilities 
and to develop this program. ( onsequently, 
homemaking coordination becomes an inte- 
gral part of the total homemaking program, 

1 each teacher becomes a counselor.”’ 

Alberta Young, University of Tennessee, 
spoke on the topic, ‘Homemaking Education 
Meets Today's Challenge through Improving 
the Guidance and Counseling of Graduate 
Students.’" Genevieve Pohlman, speaking 


on ‘‘Guidance in the High School Homemak- 


ae " rT: ol | hame 

ing Program," said High school home- 
’ | - or ‘= cor 
making teachers have many opportunities for 
vocational guidance .. Some of the best 


lance work of this type can be don 
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through informal chats with girls. A 
many opportunities arise in the classro 
a better understanding of careers in hom- 


economics.”’ 

“The Significance of Client-Centered ( 
seling’’ was the subject of a talk by Eliza! 
Sheerer, Iowa State (¢ ollege. *" As teacher 
said Miss Sheerer, ‘‘we can provide exce 
and broad information and experience to 
our pupils the raw materials for making 


sions. As counselors, we can grant e¢ 
pupil complete acceptance and respect, 


and genuine freedom to discuss every 


important to him and to change his 


course of action without any subtle or ‘t 


ful’ direction. I believe that to do 
much well is to make a great contributi 


democratic education."’ 


North Atlantic Regional Conference 


New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, January 14-15, 1949 


gfe Norta ATLANTIC Regional Confer- 
ence for New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania was held jointly by the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association and 
the New Jersey Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociation at Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, January 14-15. Franklin 
Connolly, State Supervisor, OIGS, New Jer- 
sey, served as Regional Chairman, assisted 
by William Atkins, President, New Jersey 
Guidance and Personnel Association, and by 
an Executive Committee representing the 
three states. 

[he theme of the conference was Vocational 
Guidance—a Shared Responsibility—School , Com- 
munity, Industry. Outstanding authorities in 
each of these areas participated in the pro- 
gram. They stimulated considerable dis- 


cussion among the 175 who attended. Some 


of the most provocative ideas were analyzed 
in an inspiring summary by Robert Hoppock, 
Chairman, Department of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Administration, New York Univer- 
sity. In highlighting the contributions of 
the speakers he stressed the importance of 


paying attention to ‘‘the things that cou 
rather than to the things that can 
counted.’" He said that we should conti 
ally strive to improve the services of t 
school by giving students help in the thi 
that would prepare them for living today 
well as tomorrow. 

Words of greeting were extended by Robert 
Clothier, President of Rutgers University 
C. E. Partch, Dean, School of Educati 
Rutgers University, and by Dr. Atkins. 

In his keynote address, Paul Collier, Stat 
Supervisor, Department of Pupil Service 
Connecticut, and Member of Life Adjustment: 
Commission, emphasized the need for 
veloping educational programs in terms 
individual demands of youth for life adjus: 
ments. “Youth wants economic security, 
he said, ‘‘information and exploration in vai 
ous lines of work, and vocational training 
education in the technical schools and « 
leges. Youth wants an educational p 
gram that is suitable and attractive, wit 
pupil participation in the program.” 

Another keynoter, Alfred Cardall, Vi 
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President, Edward N. Hay and Associates, For the 
Inc., Philadelphia, deplored the lack of real Youth a \ ( 
min our schools. He felt that graduationis Hutcherson. Cl I ( 
completed until satisfactory social and New York State, a ( ( 
nomic adjustments have been made. “The Capwell. Direct 
school process, as a servant ofthecommunity, (C unselit Cent | 
designed to bring youth in close toucl RS from | ' , 
with it. Schools should keep young people youth n 
riented with the community they will have _informati 
serve.”” In outlining some of industry's the opport | 
mplaints, he said that “students don’t Carey, Di G Yonkers. Ne 
now what they want todo; theydon’twant York, stat - 
» work in the first place; they don’t know dividual 1 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; they lividual feels , 
can't get along with people; they want bout them | 
ecurity."" He saw great hope for improve ‘ of s t : 


nent in the school’s relations with industry 


1 


; ' 
through the work of the school counselors. 


Chree Sectional Meetings 


[he general meeting that set the tone for 
conference was followed by three se 
tional meetings, each emphasizing a dif 
The first 
li 


ferent aspect of youth's problems 
was ‘Youth as an In 
The Chairman was Ellen F.Connell, 
of Erie, Pennsylvania 
Chief, Divi 
Pennsylvania 


tion devoted to 


oP 
\ dual. 


Director Guidance, 


Speaking, Laversia Powers, 
ion Elementary Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, in- 
dicated that ‘‘guidance is nothing more or 
less than good education Every child 
should be studied as an individual and treated 
according to his own needs.’" This requires 
small classes, good teachers, and good records 
that are not negative in nature. 

Royce E. Brewster, Assistant Chief, OIGS, 
U. S. Office of Education, urged that the 
schools differentiate between the needs and 
knowledge common to all youth—such as 
citizenship training, and imstruction on 
health and how to live—and what is differ 
ent for each, such as intelligence and apti- 
tude, occupational interest and outlook. 

Emma Seipp, Counselor, Vocational Ad- 
visory Service, New York City, stressed the 
importance of teaching young people how to 
make choices. ‘We must help them learn 
how to sum up their interests and how to 
study their motives for wanting certain 
things.’ Counselors, she said, must con- 
sider everything—not just a few test scores. 


, | 
pupils uniess it 
an accepted part 


motivating 


Helen Hyde, A ite Emy tM 

rE « R H Ma vy. N ) rk ( fa 
yuestion, ‘“Why w | | gr: 
ates think of retailing as a 
out of every 25 unfull, ploy 
gaged in retailing? 

[he topic of the third t il 
was ‘Youth as a Wage ] r,’ with Vin 
cent Crowninshield, Personnel M r,] 
son & Johnso New Brunswick. ( 
man. Earl G. Planty, Ex ( : 
Johnson & Johnson, point t that lea 
ing how to tackle any prol how 
learn in ot fie f 
the ability to get e 
yreatest tc iCal 
he commented, ‘‘unless | url 
Readers who have hist 
Jersey Confer by Dr. Losi will lil k 
that the March issue of the Journal v 
a similar, interesti report of the NVGA 
gional Confer held in Washingt D 
on November 2 Part iting Brancl v 
Central, Philadelphia, and Key 
vania); Richmond and Norfolk (\ 
State (West Virginia Ba { la 
and the District of Columbia. Prepared by J 
samler, Program Chair1 f t b 
article length and well worth a careful readis 
particularly to those who hav ly 


tended a regional conferen 
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the decisions that have been made.’’ Indus- 
try can teach most skills in a short period, 
but not human relations. Industry does not 
school for giving insufficient 


condemn the 

Se ee ee eT ea howd a Beas 
specialized training, buttheydocondemn them 
for not turning out students who have 


interest, motives, and eagerness to work 


llen Sulcowe, Director, State Employ- 


ment Service, Harrisburg, urged school coun 
selors to make use of the information and 


services available at State Employment Of- 
fices: occupational descriptions and briefs 
on jobs in the home town; free aptitude test- 
ing and counseling services. Young workers 
are unprepared for work in many ways 

hey don’t know what they are potentially 
able to do; they either underestimate or 
overestimase their abilities. They have no 
knowledge of the nature of the jobs; they 
don’t know the qualifications. They seek 
high beginning wages instead of looking at 
the long-range possibilities.” 

Henry Bourhill, Director, Paterson Voca- 
tional School, Paterson, said, ‘“The philoso- 
phy of vocational education is to teach the 
dignity of the working man. Vocational 
school is a school of citizenship and of wage 
earning.’" Too often students are steered 
away from vocational school because they 
have high ability and are pushed into the 
college curriculum. We forget that the 
skilled trades and unions also need brains. 

Exhibits by publishers of guidance text- 


© 


Principal-Freshman Conference 


The 20th Annual Principal-Freshman Con 
ference of the University of Michigan was re- 
cently held at Ann Arbor. These popular 
meetings give high school principals an 
opportunity of discussing problems of uni- 
versity adjustment with former graduates 
who are now college freshmen. The infor- 
mation so gained by principals enables them 
to improve the counseling programs in their 
high schools. This year, 1,600 freshmen 
were interviewed by 300 high school and 
junior college principals, teachers, and deans. 
The program also provided for a discussion 
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books, tests, and materials were furnished |} 
International Textbook Co., Scranton. P. 
Educational Testing Service, New York Ci: 
N Y > Science Research Associates, F 
Chicago, Ill.; McGraw-Hill Book Co., I; 
New York City; Psychological Corporat 

Test Division, New York City; Caliror 


Test Service, Los Angeles County, Calif 
nia; and Magnetic Recording Co., Newa 
(which also recorded some of the confer« 
proceedings 
Executive CoMMITTEE: Regional Chairm 
Franklin Connolly, State Department of E 
cation, Trenton; William H. Atkins, Rutg 
University; Ellen F. Connell, Directo: 
Guidance, Erie; Vincent F. Crowninshi 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick; Stew 
art C. Hulslander, Department of Public | 
struction, Harrisburg; George E. Hut 
son, Department of Education, Albany; P 
tricia Lee Jackson, R. H. Macy, New Yi 
City; Abraham Stahler, State Employm 
Services, Harrisburg; Donald E. Supe 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Locat COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN: Registrati 
Robert Poppendieck, Rutgers University 
Publicity: Carrie R. Losi, Weequahic Hig 
School, Newark, and Paul L. Cambrele: 
Newark College of Engineering; Exhih 
J. Dale Weaver, Dover (N. J.) High School 
Carri R. Lo 
Counselor, Weequahic High Sel 
Newark, New Jer 


¢ 


period for high school principals and Englis! 
teachers with instructors in freshman Englis! 
at the University. 


Seventh Annual Institute Planned 


The Seventh Annual Industrial Relations 
Institute, sponsored by the Twin City Cha; 
ter and the University of Minnesota Indu 
trial Relations Center, will be held at the 
University of Minnesota, March 24-25. Fo 
further information, write H. G. Heneman 
Jr., Industrial Relations Section, Universit) 
of Minnesota. 
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News from N. V. G.°A. 


BRANCHES 











- Houston 


‘ 
) DESCRIPTION Of the qualities w 


a 


successful salesman should pos 


vas given by Paul Morris to Houstor 


1 Brancl 


V¢ 


mbers at a recent meeting. Mr. Morri 
President of the Houston Sales Executi 
Association and Vice-President and Sa 


Manager 


1 that 


of the Star Engraving Comp: 


appe arance, 


naturity were basically important to the 


piring salesman. In outlining the ste 
toward 


e speaker made use of a 


ling his analysis, Mr. 


hich lead 
series of hat 


ynclu 


hat salesmanship offers not only intere 


rk, Opportunity for 


but als a 


rood 


iximum self-development, 
ersonal satisfaction of serving, 


me, and security. Lester DeWald, Pre 


p 


Store in Houston, was also 
He 


hat the Retail Sales field 


eting Branch 
is considered t 
uird largest industry in the United Stat 
j 


ployed in this specialized field by the labor 
market of Houston and Baytown. To be 
successful in retailing work, he said, workers 


should possess ability, good disposition, 


outlook, 
imagination. 


ptimistic constructive 


and good 


speeches, a panel discussion was held by a 


elected group of students. 


- Utah 


The Utah Branch is engaged in a drive f 


new members. 


1 


member 


Lc 


Following th 


Meetings are planned for th 
first Thursday of each month, usually at onc 


IMpfressiv eness, and 


} 


a salesmanship careet 
Morris stated 


advancement, and 


rit of the Retail Personnel Association and 
Personnel Director of Foley's Department 


a speaker at the 


' 


> , 


and that a total of 60,000 persons are em- 


attitude, 


of the downtown hotels in Salt Lake City 


Officers of the Branch are as follows: 
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. Rochester 
It is 
i eS 
WS SU 
t to l 
Edwat \\ I D 
State | | > S ‘ 
tT) 
.ocnes + \ \ 
nembers a1 
from Mal I 
Neil J. Hick S \ 
tion, B 1 | 
bran | . 
Occupational ( i ( 
seniors ra ( 
seling Center 
Technology, D 7 
yr tne I \ | \ 
decide such questi is: What cat 
I follow? Do | navy [ il ty to 
college or technical scho W] 
uptitudes and vocational t Ex 
enced cout rs were on : 
- North Florida 
[The first meeting of tl west N\ 


Branch was at a dinnet l 
Grill in Gainesville Max Wise, P 
Director at the University of | 


talk on the present pers 
University, outlining some of his plans 
future. Other personn workers f1 


University were intro ¢ 
of the meeting [These wet 
and Albert W. Boldt 
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- Wisconsin 


A most attractive and unique bulletin has 
been created for circulation among members 
of the Wisconsin Brat Entitled WAEV« 
Newsletter, the publication 1s a 4-page mimeo- 


graphed leaflet, first of four or five planne 


for a series. Very impressive is its color ef- 


fect—grass-green paper bearing the title in 
large-lettered dark blue type, banded smartly 
in the same color \ greeting from John A 


Kubiak, President, heads the bulletin, ad- 
dressed ““To past, present, and future mem 
bers."" Jean McNary, Secretary, adds a note 
‘This is your Newsletter. What sugges 
tions do you have? Don’t wait to write a 
letter—a penny postcard with a scrawled idea 
is plenty.” (Her address: 29 East Wilson 
Street, Apt. E-O, Madison, Wisconsin 

Dr. Edgerton, Professor in Educational Gui 
dance at the University of Wisconsin, has 
volunteered to have a graduate students’ 
project help with the evaluation of new mat« 
rials for Branch use. The Wisconsin Branch 
feels that this idea may be of use to othe: 
branch members. 


« Oklahoma 


“Oklahoma 1960°’ was the challenging 
keynote around which a December meeting of 
the new Oklahoma Branch was organized 
The theme was introduced in a talk by Fred 
W. Hosler, Superintendent of the Oklahoma 
City Schools. After his introduction by Dr. 
Smith, President of Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity, Dr. Hosler proposed a plan of action 
based upon his own past experiences and 
philosophy. What Branch members can 
accomplish through coordination of effort 
was pictured by the five speakers of the eve- 
ning, each indicating in his speech the ser- 
vices which their respective segments of 
society might give to such an undertaking. 
The speakers and their topics were: Robert 
S. Kerr, Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, *‘Op- 
portunities for Training and Employment in 
the Oil Industry"’; W. B. Lemmon, Director, 
University Guidance Service, “The State 
University—its Plans for Training and Plac- 
ing Professional Personnel’’; Henry G. 
Bennett, President, Oklahoma A.&M. Col- 


lege, ““The A.&M. College—its Plans 
Meeting Employment Needs in Trades 
Industrial Vocations’’; Voyle C. Scur! 
Director, State Rehabilitation Division. 
Program for the Disabled’’; Bruton W 
Executive Director, Oklahoma Employn 
Service Commission, “‘Placement Service 


- Capitol District (N. Y.) 


Thomas P. Fallon, Chairman, Prog: 
Conimittee, writes that 76 counselors from t 
Albany area toured the main plant of ¢ 
New York Telephone Company in Alba: 
The tour, reports Mr. Fallon, began at 2 
p.M., lasting over a period of three hours 
its conclusion, officials of the company 


if 
Ail 


swered many questions relative to qua 
tions for employment. The counselors w 
then invited to ‘‘a very delicious roast | 
dinner’’ in the company cafeteria. Plans 
now being laid for a tour of the General E] 
tric Company, Schenectady, sometime tl 
month. Counselors from Otsego Cou 
have been invited to join in this visit 

Carl Colvin, Director of Guidance, | 
Greenbush Central School, Rochester, 
now Branch President. Harold Go 
ing, Director of Guidance, Hudson, Né 


York, and Thomas P. Fallon, Boys and Vet« 


ans Counselor, Albany High School, wet 
teachers ot Guidance at the New York Stat 


College tor Teachers, Albany, at the 
summer session. 


- Greater Boston 


Approximately 90 members and tl 
guests gathered at a dinner meeting of 
Greater Boston Branch on November | 


Fifteen new members were introduced | 


Hilding Knuse, Membership Chairman. Ag 


nes K. Brennan, Director of Distributive Ed 
cation, Boston School Department, spoke « 
the four kinds of training given through h 
department: the Cooperative Retailing Pr 
gram, General Salesman course, Store Supe 
visors course, and an evening program 

Adult Education. Carolyn Ely of Filen 


described a training program designed to fit 


1,500 people for 880 different jobs, coverin 
in detail all phases of the program. Th 
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employment manager of the New Englan 


[elephone and Telegraph Company, David 


elep 
O Grady _ described 


Accounting, Commercial, Traffic, 


Plant departments. ‘‘Each department ha 


ts own director of training, and no turno\ 

problem has ever confronted the company,’ 
said Mr. O'Grady. 
With 10,00 


’ 


Electric System, O. Van Rye. 


employees, the company runs a school of its 
own, giving courses in basic education as 


well as technical courses. 
- New Jersey 
In the January issue of 


President Atkins announces that results 
the two-day North Atlantic Regional (¢ 


ference will be published in a forthcoming 
edition, copies of which will be available 
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] 


the training program In 


S 


he final speaker was 


the Director of Training for the New England 


The News Letter, 
official publication of the New Jersey Branch, 


upon request of Pennsylvania and New York 


Branch members. 
matically to all those who 


registered at t 
conference, and to all New Jersey Brancl 
members. In 
appears an article by P. M. Russell, Person 
Relations Supervisor, New Jersey B 


the same edition t 


7 
nei 


Copies will be sent auto- 


Telephone Company, proposing a practi 
project for high school vocational guidance 


counselors and _ teachers. 
based on the idea of making appointment 


with local industrial and business personn 


The project is 


managers to present the question: “In y 
various job classifications what subjects 


studied in high school have a direct bearin 
on job qualifications and _ performance? 
‘his initial step is to be followed by tw 


other steps, described in the article 


- Central Pennsylvania 


William E. Blatz, Director, The Institute 


for Child Study, University of Toledo, and 


Clifford Froehlich, Specialist for Training 


Counselors, OIGS, U. S. Office of Education, 
were speakers at a recent 2-day meeting of the 
Central Pennsylvania Branch at the Lock 
Haven State Teachers College. At the busi- 
ness session, Frank G. Davis, retiring Branch 
president, presided. New officers were elec- 
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ya coml : school and 
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S hes were made by 1 t graduates { 
various New York Sta Teachers’ ( eres, 
followed by a question-and-answer perio 
An important part of program was de- 
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training more tea 
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News from the 
STATE 
SUPERVISORS 











HIS YEAR THE Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service of the U. S. Office 


of Education has reached that first important 
landmark—the tenth anniversary. In 1938, 
the only state guidance director in the country 
was New York State's George E. Hutcherson. 
Today, only eight states have not as yet 
made provision for at least one full-time per- 
son in supervisory guidance work—Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Nevada, Alabama, 


Florida, and Tennessee. The other forty- 


1 


four states and territories have passed the 
preliminary stages of statewide organization, 
and, under State Supervisors, are swinging 
ahead with guidance programs. During 
these past ten years, the number of counselors 
in American high schools has nearlydoubled.* 
In 1947, 3,990 schools had 8,000 full- or 
part-time counselors, but six schools in every 
seven still have no counseling service at all, 
and 55 per cent of all students still have no 
access to counselors in their schools. This 
month's reports from the State Supervisors 
are of unusual interest, since some of them 
carry summaries of guidance progress to 


date. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Benjamin G. Kremen, State Supervisor, OIGS 


A State Supervisor of Guidance Services for 
West Virginia was first appointed in 1942. 
Since that time great strides have been made 
within the state. Nearly 100 schools now 
operate guidance programs and more than 200 
persons have been assigned counseling re- 


* For a full report, see Clifford P. Froehlich’s article, 
“Counselors and Guidance Officers in Public Secondary 
Schools,"" in the May, 1948, Occupations (Vol. 
XXVI), 522-527. 
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sponsibilities in these schools. Colleges 
improving upon the quality and number 
course offerings each year, with more 
more students taking their graduate deg 

q -d by Boyd D 
Howard, new Chairman of the Department 
Education at Fairmont State College, ¢ 
the Basic Course in Principles and Practi 


I 


in Guidance. It is reporte 


Guidance is now required study for all 

sons pursuing the curriculum leading to hig 
school teacher certification. While the Stat 
Department of Guidance Services has lo: 
recommended that this Basic Course be 
quired, Fairmont is the first college to foll 


through on the recommendation. {% § 
““pilot’’ programs have been initiated ¢t 
year under the leadership of the State G 


dance Department 


MAINE 
John C. Cass, Director of Guidance 


The schools of Caribou, Maine, hav 
been approved for a federally assisted *‘pil 
guidance program,”’ the first of three suc 
programs to be set up in the state. Thes 
guidance programs have a fourfold purpos« 


1. The eventual establishment of permat 
community-supported guidance programs in 
Maine schools participating 

2. The establishment of trial situations wh 
research may be carried on in techniques of 
dance for the purpose of determining those practic 
suitable for Maine schools 

3. The establishment of more or less ‘‘mod 
guidance situations which may be visited 
served, and adapted by supervisors and teachers t 
their local needs 

4. The establishment of situations wl 
teachers may come for an on-the-job type of 
tension training in guidance 

About half the cost of the program is to b 
paid for from federal funds for the first thre 
years of operation; after that, federal assist 
ance will be withdrawn and made availabl« 
to some other community. The estimated 
annual cost of such “‘pilot’’ programs is be- 
tween $4,200 and $4,500, which covers 
salary, travel expense, books, file materials, 
and audio-visual aids. The Guidance Coun- 
selor on duty will be employed twelve 
months a year and will devote his entire 
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time to guidance activities, supervision of 


placement of pupils and follow-up of all 


students; he will be primarily responsible 
for counseling individual pupils and for in- 
structing other teachers in that work. Com 
munity surveys will also be an important 


part of the counselor's duties. 


ARIZONA 
Delbert R. Jerome, State Supervisor, OIGS 


Newly established in October, 1947, Ari 
zona’s Office of Occupational Information 
and Guidance has until now been too hard 
at work organizing and setting into motion 
its program of guidance to report on results 
This is, therefore, that State's first report to 
Journal readers on its activities to date 
Supervisor Jerome writes: “Our first ef- 
fort was an attempt to promote a guidance 
philosophy and an understanding of orga 
ized guidance procedure among the school 
men of the state.... We have now left out 
developmental activities and begun a con- 
certed effort to bring about the establish- 
ment of counselor certification requirements.’ 
At the same time, negotiations are being 
carried forward with the University of Ari- 
zona and Arizona State College (Tempe) for 
the establishment of counselor training pro- 
grams. This will obviate the current prac 
tice of permitting unqualified persons to act 
as guidance personnel in schools of the state 
Now in progress are guidance programs in 
Prescott High School, Phoenix Union High 
School, North High School (Phoenix), Glen- 
dale High School, and in Tucson High School 
We hope to hear further news from Arizona 


soon, 


MONTANA 
Truman M. Cheney, State Supervisor, OIGS 


News comes from Montana of personnel 
changes of interest to Journal readers: Clar- 
ence Shively is now Guidance Director and 
Coordinator of Part-time Training at Mis- 
soula County High School, Missoula. Mr. 
Shively held a similar position at Billings, 
Montana, for twelve years. He is co-author 
with his brother, John Shively, of Personal 


Analysis and Vocat Proble we 
Montana Consult B 


Director of Student A it tern M 
tana State Normal S , Billis I 
Brown has succeeded M ( Dir 
@ The Montana Advisory ¢ 
Guidance met at H t f 


year to approve t 1947-1948 ! 





ments for reimbursement at w at 

tempting to develop su progral 
] ] ; WT ’ 

as will demonstrate the effectivens 

guidance work. Special re 

selors and administrators in the 

schools will be ready for pu at 


@ Through the In-Serv: [raining Program 


in Wyoming, teachers 11 


have been assisted in obtaini 

and utilizing individual informat al 
their pupils. This pt 

the Guidance Service and by G 
Department of the College of Educat 

the furthering of teacher participat 
Wyoming school guidance programs. Iva A 
Shibert has been appointed itinerant « 
selor-trainer; State Supervisor Orr will act as 
supervisor of the field program q@ A new 


feature of the guidance program in Super! 
Wyoming, is the Faculty Organization f 
Guidance under the leadership of Ivan Willey, 


Superintendent Five committees have be 
organized: (1) Individual Inventory and 
Occupational Information, 2) In-Servi 


Training, | Curriculum Organization, (4 


3 
Follow-up Studies, and (5) an over-all steer 
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ing committee. Both elementary and high 
schools are represented in the membership 
The Committee on Follow-up is launching a 
study of graduates and drop-outs from Supe- 
rior High School for the past five years 


ILLINOIS 
C. A. Michelman, Chief, OIGS 


A preliminary check of the annual guidan 
reports now being received by Supervisor 
Michelman indicates that many faculty 
groups throughout Illinois are making inten- 
sive studies directed toward the improve- 
ment of guidance services in Illinois schools 
Specific steps have already been taken by 
many of these schools. Representatives of 
nineteen different schools attended the gui- 
dance section meetings at the Pere Marquette 
workshop sponsored by the Illinois Second- 
ary School Curriculum Program (for schools 
conducting developmental projects). @ The 
University of Illinois will offer a class in 
Guidance in the Belleville Area during its 
second semester this year. @ Dr. Michelman, 
besides teaching courses in Basic Guidance 
and Occupational Information during the 
summer sessions at the University of Illinois, 
also taught in Guidance Workshops at North- 
western University and at Purdue University. 
@ An Area Business Education Association 
has been formed by business education teach- 
ers from ten Illinois counties. Plans for the 
new organization are now being formulated 
by an executive committee of six, with Clyde 
Beighey of Macomb acting as Chairman. 
The group will hold its second meeting Feb- 
ruary 12 at the Western Illinois State College, 
Macomb. 


NEW YORK 
George E. Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau of Guidance 


A forum on laws governing the employ- 
ment of minors in New York State was held 
in Amsterdam, New York, at the Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, November 23. Spon- 
sored by the Guidance Department of the 
Amsterdam Public Schools, the forum was 
opened by Katherine M. Strobeck, Director 
of Guidance. Participating in the program 


were the following officials from the Stat 
Department of Labor: Daniel F. Daly, Chic 
Albany Bureau; Glen Bennett, Supervi 
Albany District; Irving Kastenbert, Super 
visor, Utica District; and Frank Mercur 
\ssistant Supervisor, Utica District. Geo 
E. Hutcherson was the fifth forum parti 
int. Questions presented by personnel 
tors, managers of industries, stores, and | 
1er employers of minors were answered | 
\[r. Hutcherson or by one of the Labor D 
partment members. Where borderline cas 
were discussed, decisions of other authoriti 
were cited. Exceptions from State lab 
laws covering working hours during ¢ 
holiday period were discussed at some lengt 
this being one of the foremost labor problet 
faced by department stores and others 
ploying “‘extras’’ during holiday shoppit 
seasons and school vacation periods. Such 
working minors as bootblacks, baby sitters, 
and newspaper delivery boys were discuss« 
in detail. 


DELAWARE 
Stanley R. Ostrom State Supervisor, OIGS 


“Delaware joined the group of states hav 
ing State Supervisors in March, 1948 [writ 
Dr. Ostrom), whena state office of Guidance Ser- 
vices was established. The first concrete evi 
dence of establishment of this office was the 


publication of a bulletin entitled A Suggested 


Program of Guidance Services which made its ap- 
pearance in October. This bulletin resulted 
through the effort of approximately twenty 
people interested in guidance who were work 
ing in the public schools of Delaware. It is a 
statement of the guidance services which this 
group felt the schools of Delaware could 
render the students of the state.’" Since the 
creation of this original committee, two addi- 
tional statewide committees have been func- 
tioning in Delaware: one is at work on a re- 
vision of a statewide cumulative folder; the 
second is drawing up a questionnaire which 
can be used for follow-up purposes. The 
folder is expected to be in school use by the 
fall of 1949; the questionnaire is planned for 
school use at the beginning of the second 
semester, when it is thought, that a number of 
schools will carry on follow-up studies. 
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Demand Strong for College-Trained 


Frank S. Endicott, Director of Northwest 


ern University’s placement service, announces 





hat approximately 4,500 students, graduat 
17 seniors, and alumni of the Universit) 


1 1 1 1 
| 
i 


ave found employment through its p 


ment service. Demand for college-trained 


nen and women still is strong,’’ says Dr 
Endicott. More than 1,300 companies 
quests to the university for eraduat 
eniors. Interviewers were sent by 
mmpanies to the Evanston campus to sel« 
1en for jobs. A total of 4,623 campus int 
views were scheduled. At least 400 |; 
penings were listed at the Medill School of 
journalism, according to Albert A. S 
Director of Journalism Placement. Averag« 
beginning salary offered was $55 a we 


utton, 


Highest average starting salary for teachet 
with Ph.D. degrees was $4,400 for a school 
year. Teachers with master’s degrees and 
some experience were offered $3,200. Begin 
ning teachers with bachelor’s degrees and n 


experience averaged $2,400 per school yea 
++ + 


New York City Reports Record 
Number of Adult Students 


The Adult Education Council of New York 
City reports that 600,000 adults were en- 
rolled this year in city schools alone. With 
nly three adult education centers available, 
the need is for ten times that number. At the 
Bronx Youth and Adult Center, with a 
present enrollment of 4,000 adults, there is a 
waiting list of 15,000. City College, 
pioneer in adult education, has seen registra 
tion jump from 500 for the first courses in 
1944 to 4,500 this semester. The New York 
Public Library has registered more than 2,450 
persons for special adult courses this term 
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180,000 lawyers, 165,000 doctors, and 140,000 
clergymen. The agency side of the business 
calls for about 1,600 new persons a year, and 
for ad staffs outside of agencies there is an 
annual need for twice that number. How- 
ever, schools and colleges teaching advertis- 
ing are annually turning out candidates far 
in excess of the total number of jobs avail- 
able. This is one of the reasons for the yearly 
4A examinations which test new advertising 
talent. The booklet, and facts about the 4A 
spring tests, may be obtained by writing at 
once to the Association at 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 


+ > + 
Veterans Employment Analyzed 


In a recent announcement by Oscar R. 
Ewing, Federal Security Administrator, it is 
noted that 97 per cent of all World War II 
veterans in the civilian labor market are now 
employed. Latest census figures show un- 
employment among late-war veterans to be 
at the lowest level since the war's end, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ewing. Male veterans are 
counted at 14,400,000. Of this number, 
12,900,000 are employed, 388,000 unem- 
ployed, and 1,100,000 are outside the civilian 
labor force. Most of the latter are taking 
educational courses, 864,000 being registered 


in schools or colleges 
+> +> + 


UNESCO to Issue Handbook 


A world handbook of international fellow- 
ships, scholarships, and study-grants will be 
published by UNESCO early in 1949 for the 
use of government departments, voluntary 
organizations, and individuals concerned 
with the international exchange of persons. 
Detailed information will be included on all 
types of awards available for persons seck- 
ing opportunities for study, research, obser- 
vation, or similar higher educational pur- 
suits in foreign countries. Data on such duty 
opportunities as have been made available 
since the end of the war will also be included 
in the handbook, and supplements to this 
initial volume will be published as addi- 
tional information is received at UNESCO. 


Graduate Assistantships for Women 


The Graduate School of Syracuse Uni 
sity announces 20 to 30 graduate assistant 
ships for women interested in pursuing a cur 
riculum designed to prepare for person: 
work in high schools, normal schools, 
leges, and universities as advisers of girl: 
deans of women, counselors, heads of resi 
dence, social directors, and like positions 
Each assistantship is equivalent to a grant 
of $800 to $1,000 per year, awarded in terms 
of room, board, and tuition. The scholar- 
ships are limited to students who are willing 
to give two years to the program of study 
they may elect, and will be awarded on or 
before June 1. For application forms ar 
detailed information, address M. Euni 
Hilton, Dean of Women, Syracuse Univer 
sity, Syracuse 10, New York. 


-~ + + 


Pace Granted College Status 


Action has been taken by the Board of R. 


gents of the University of the State of Nev 
York in granting college status to 42-year-ol 
Pace Institute, New York City. As Pa 
College, the school is now authorized ¢ 
confer the degree of bachelor of business a 
ministration (B.B.A.) in conformity with its 
amended charter. The basic structure ot t! 
major courses of study at Pace College wil 
remain the same. Four-year courses will b 
offered in Accountancy Practice, Accoun 
ancy and Business Administration, Market 
ing, and Advertising and Selling. The Short 
hand and Secretarial Practice Course (day 
division only) will be extended to a four-year 
degree course. 


> + > 
Cooper Union Forums in Progress 


The second half of the Cooper Union For 
ums opened Sunday evening, January 23, 
with the first in a series of lectures on Asia in 
Ferment. The Tuesday evening series will be 
concerned with Our Search for Mental Health, 
and the Friday Forum series will be devoted 
to Expressions of the Contemporary Scene. Fina! 
lecture will be on April 12 when Albert 
Deutsch, author and columnist, will speak on 
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mental hospital problem, ‘‘Erasing the 
Other lecturers at the 
es will include such speakers as Gregory 


Shame of the States.’’ 


yy 5 
‘ilboorg, 


Director of Research, Committe 
r the Study of Suicide; J. L. Moreno, Foun- 

r, Psychodramatic Institute; Alan Lomas. 
yuthor and ballad singer; David Randolph 

id the Randolph Singers; John Mish, Head, 
Oriental Department, New York Public 
Library. Lectures take place at 8:15 p.m. in 
the Great Hall of Cooper Union, 8th Street 
and Astor Place, New York City. Admission 
A brochure giving de- 
tails is available on request. 


is open to the public 


a + + 
15,000 Veterans Counseled 


On December 16, the Department of Psy- 
hological Studies of Stevens Institute of 
[echnology, Hoboken, New Jersey, com- 
pleted its fifteen-thousandth veteran 
lance case. The Department operates threc 
guidance centers in New Jersey for veterans 
A luncheon with brief comments from VA 
and Stevens officials marked the 
with Veteran Counselee No. 15,000 present 
as the guest of honor. 


gul- 


occasion, 


+ + + 
Forestry Fellowships Offered 


Twenty-one college fellowships are of- 
fered students wishing to qualify for the de- 
grees of Master of Forestry, Master of Sci- 
ence, and Doctor of Philosophy, according to 
a recent announcement made by the New 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University. Hardy L. Shirley, Assistant 
Dean in charge of graduate studies, says that 
a number of industrial fellowships, special 
assistantships, and tuition scholarships for 
out-of-state students are also available. Re- 
cipients of the fellowships, which carry 
stipends of from $585 to $1,450 for a 9- 
month period, may specialize in any one of a 
number of special courses, including silvicul- 
ture, wildlife management, forest botany, 
wood technology, pulp and paper manufac- 
ture. Scholarships are also available to 
students from states other than New York. 
Applications should be filed by June 1 with 
Dr. Shirley, New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse 10, New York. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications...By Various Contributors 





Occupations Unurmirep, by Edward § 


Jones. Buffalo: Foster and Stewart Pub- 
lishing Corp., 1948. 249 pp. $2.95. 


HE MAJOR PREMISE Of Occupations Unlimited 
is that jobs are not rigid in scope but 


may grow or be expan led if the individual 
incumbent forcefully applies himself and has 


the proper attitudes, aspiration, and motiva- 
tions. Dr. Jones shows that jobs are flexible 


by drawing a contrast between minimum and 


high level performance, or the difference in 
manner and efficiency of performance He 
speaks of professionalizing occupations rather 
than categorizing certain occupations as pro- 
fessional, cautioning that one should ‘‘try to 
reach a superior level of occupational ad- 
vancement but one which is well within 
your intellectual and personality qualifica- 
tions and try hard to excel on that level.’’ 

Attention is first directed toward the analy- 
sis and remaking of the job, the former cover- 
ing such points as condition of work, oppor- 
tunity for growth and management of others; 
the latter, renaming the job, rearranging en- 
vironment, and original thinking. This is 
followed by several chapters on upgrading 
through education, training, character, and 
personality. In addition to describing gen- 
eral approaches, some helpful specific sug- 
gestions are frequently given to the reader 
For example, under personality: ‘‘Firstly, 
try honestly to understand the assets and li- 
abilities of your personality. If you are 
hasty and brusk in replying to others, recog- 
nize it. If you are easily flustered, try to 
classify your nervousness. The more accur- 
ately you can define your status, the more 
likely you are to improve.” 

Testing and such factors as abilities, apti- 
tudes, and interests are also discussed, to- 
gether with some general suggestions on 
selecting the proper level of occupational 
achievement. Under the heading, ‘‘Co- 
ordinate Functions in a Job Family,"’ descrip- 
tions are given of several basic types of or- 
ganizations, together with indication of the 
inter-relationship of jobs and need for co- 


operative effort on the part of individual 
such organizations. 

The last chaptet is devoted to “‘( Ipen 3) 
cupations.’" Here examples are given 
occupations or services where some imagii 
tive thinking and exploration on the part 
the individual would disclose the making 
for unusual opportunities through the bui 
ing up ot occupations or currently unp! 
vided services. Throughout the book, nun 
erous examples and case histories are utiliz 
to clarify various points. Most of these it 
volve some type of occupational descripti 
All occupations so discussed are indexed. 

While one might take exception to certaii 
assertions by the author, or to some of tl 
terminology, it must be kept in mind that th 
book is non-technical in character, intend 
for high school and college students, pat 
ents, and vocational counselors. As such. 
the material is interestingly presented and 
sets forth a healthy and wholesome point 
view. It should be of extreme value to t! 
groups for which it is intended.—Cart A 
Hetnz, Chief, Division of Occupational Analysis, 
Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. Employ 
ment Service, Washington, D. C. 


GRADUATE TRAINING FOR EpDUCATIONAI 
PersoNNEL Work, by Corinne LaBarre 
Series VI, Student Personnel Work, No. II, 
Vol. VII. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1948. 54 pages 
$1.00. 


 &- REPORT CONTAINS the results of a firs: 
step taken by the Committee on Student 
Personne! Work of the American Council on 
Education to stimulate improvement of 
training programs for the professional prepa- 
ration of personnel workers. The author, 
Miss LaBarre, of the Western Personnel In- 
stitute, was drafted by the Committee to 
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rather facts regarding available trainin 

yurses. The study includes a review o 

programs offered at the graduate level for 
’ 


e training of educational personnel work 
ing 1946-1947 

[he facts in this study were collected 
means Of a 4-page questionnaire sent in 
1946, to the graduate school deans of 2 
yleges and universities. Returns we 
eived from 271 (91 per cent Of these, 
41 per cent) indicated that they off 


rganized 


educational personnel wv 


mt 
| ( 


institutions replying offer 


the graduate level for any type of pers 
work 

In 56 institut! train prograt f 

ducational person work w lesi lf 
the elementary school level; in 88, { 
ondary chools; and in », for 
universitics Gi luat training in spx 

ids Wa itere for duNnsCclO 

specialists’’ by the various colleges an : 
versities, as follows: 89 general, 81 voca 
tional, 35 placement, 21 residence hall 
marriage, 18 religious, 28 up work, and 22 | 
rehabilitation. 

A breakdown of these course gt uping n 

y colleges and universities in the respectis 

ites is included in an Appendix of 28 pag 

[he findings of this study are not too 
nificant by themselves. They are too ge sg a 
eral to permit careful analysis of basic fact Work Pr 
involved in this problem. The author recog ’ L).( 
nizes that the survey had many limitation 
It could not describe much more than tl 
broad structure of the training programs. A 
situation which hampered a survey of thi | 
type more than anything else was the lack of Fla ty 
uniform terminology among personnel work Co.. 1948 
crs. 

The study serves its greatest value by point Ee IS 
ing up some of the additional studies which cs 
are needed in order to make a qualitative oe 

valuation of all aspects of these program 1DLUSNet 
Some of the specific problems which this 1001 yo 
brief study sets forth for immediate attention [he a 
are: ‘ throughout 
Ontact witn 
The need to establish uniform terminol work To § 
among educational personnel workers ilked | 
The need to evaluate the quality content of patrol 
the training programs offered by coll 5 police f 
universitics. I a 
The need for standardizing to some degree tl both past a 


training programs betw een institutions 
The need to assure better supervision of per- 
sonnel courses by faculty members who are 


graduate training f 
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-ssary to make a single department work 


1 team. Many interesting and instruc- 
ive insta s are related to show that police- 
l Iman 2. < fully se ted I 
jobs, wv trained, and with a s¢ 
Is pur} 
Women in police w rk receive some att 
[The section on “Genesis of a Patrolman 
a hig ol lad named Andy from 
the time he leaves high school until he has 
become a trained patrolman. Physical and 
tal civil service xaminations are ex- 
plained in some detail Andy's training in 
the strict rules and regulations governing all 
police work is emphasized. He is trained 
rst-aid, the use of a policeman’s ‘tools, 
and in the many police techniques used in 


every phase of his work from making arrests 


[he history of the organization of police 
acpartments 1S quite interesting. 

The author has consciously attempted to 

lefictionize’’ and ‘‘deglamorize’’ police 
work but, since he also aimed at interesting 
reading, he has not succeeded in this too 
well. The many isolated instances he re- 
lates are of glamorous and dramatic action 
that will appeal to many boys. * The monot- 
ony and drudgery of average police work, es- 
pecially in small cities and rural areas, is not 
presented. 

Nearly all the action in the book takes 
place in an area bordering a very large city 
Conditions here are different than in many 
communities in the nation 

Despite these factors, the book offers good 
reading and much information to the boy 
who aspires to stand some day “‘Behind the 
Silver Shield.",—RaymMonp M. HanpvI Le, 
Research Director, Chronicle Press, Moravia, Neu 


York. 


Wuy Stay 1n Scuoor? by Florence Taylor 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1948. 48 pages. Illustrated. $.75. 


P SENTING IN EASILY readable terms sound 
information which resolves into some 
excellent advice, Why Stay in School? is an- 
other pamphlet in the Life Adjustment series 
published by Science Research Associates. 
The author writes, not in a scholarly, aca- 
demic manner, but in one that can be readily 
understood by the beginning high school 


pupil. The individual confused 
wildered by various conflicts will find in t 
booklet a friendly discussion of situat 
that cause premature drop-outs from s 


A 
} 
; 
i 


and of the problems faced by those who | 
lL. ] . 4 " - , ss 
school early [he accompanying ‘‘Instr 
tor’s Guide’’ is well planned and car 
adapted for various class discussions 


ing on the value of a high school educati 


For the counselor who faces the prol 
of combating the allu 
wages for 16-year-olds, it will be helpful 
make this bulletin available for distribut 
to those to whom the problem, “‘why stay 
school?”’ is most real. Particularly go 
its emphasis upon the error made by m 
young students in thinking that to 
school will solve their problems. Furt 
teachers who must constantly be on the a 


licate a pot 


ire Of present 


for those symptoms which in 


help. Group discussion of the problem 
do much to aid the individual who, it 
couragement, might otherwise sudd¢ 
withdraw from school without seeking 
opportunity to discuss the inner cont 


which confront him.—NorMan P. Berpan 


Boys Counselor, Oak Ridge High School, O 
Redge, Tennessee. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS O01 
PHARMACEUTICAL SuRVEY—1948. Was 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Educ 
tion, 1948. 49pp. $1.00. 


SSEMBLAGE OF THE ‘critical facts rela 
ing to pharmaceutical education, prac 


tices, services, and trade."’ Ratios of poy 


lation to retail outlets and registered pha: 


macists; the latter range from 1,123 

Colorado to 3,470 in North Carolina. TI! 
sixty-five accredited schools or department 
of pharmacy were surveyed, also procedure 
followed by State Boards of Pharmacy 


Recommendations include: a six-year cours 
: ; 


in pharmacy; upgrading and enlargement of 


faculties (estimated shortage 200); becaus 
there is no reliable way of counting the phar 


macists, it is recommended that the Americat 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education pub 
lish biennially or triennially a complete roste: 
of pharmacists. Under the heading, “‘Bette: 


Selection and Guidance of Students,’’ it 
recommended ‘‘that the American Founda 
tion for Pharmaceutical Education includ 
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JUST OUT! 


The SRA 1949 CATALOG of guidance materials, tests, and 


books. The standard publications are all there 
Plus 
MORE THAN 35 NEW ITEMS 
Among the many materials listed, you will find thes 


two new Life Adjustment Booklets particularly in 
teresting 


© Discovering Your Real Interests, by G. lrederi: 
Kuder and Blanche B. Paulson 


@ You and your Mental Abilities, by Lorrain 
Bouthilet and Katharine M. Byrn 


Catalog will be mailed free on request 


\\ rite today Lo: 





SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, III 
within its program of operation provision for Service ¢ 
the preparation, distribution, and revision of should 
in appropriate handbook containing esset college studer | 
tial current facts relating to the profession of to give then 
pharmacy, for the use of vocational cour standis f 
selors and prospective students in pharmacy."’ do, some of 
—H. D. K career publi 
Che autl At Licl tort 
+ assistant r ¢ , acer i 
newspape I 
CAREERS IN FeprrRAL SERVICE FOR TH gee kno wad 
Cottece-Trainep, by Arthur Licbers, “MS, SC*Cc™ 
Chicago: Wilcox & Follett Company, r A eee a e: , 
1948. 116 pages. $1.00 G 7 econ 
— STATED PURPOSE Of this book—‘‘t ollege, should f this DOOK vet 
provide, between the covers of a single im its practical presentat on of 
volume, the pertinent information regarding about getting a fede! 
Opportunities in government service for tages ot federalemployment. It 
those who are equipped by education and ex- only complete information on t 
merous to fill the higher positions’’—has procedure and f nf 
een carried out ina way that is bothinterest- positions 
ing and practical. The information here as-_ civil service test 
sembled was formerly so scattered that practice exerci pt 
until now it was not likely to be used. The ten examinati | 
foreword by Arthur Fleming, U. S. Civil An index that should | elpf 
(When replying to advertisemenis please mention OCCUPATIONS 
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FOR GROUP WORK IN GUIDANCE .... 
Four books by R. Floyd Cromwell and M. D. Parmenter 


GROWING UP (ust published.) Considers twenty-seven topics. 
Text and assignment sections written in interesting fashion and 
wellillustrated. Planned particularly for grades 7, 8 and /or 9. 
Single copy $.50 Filty or more $.45 each 


YOU AND YOUR FUTURE 

EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS 

SUCCESS IN THE WORLD OF WORK 
These three books provide text end exercise materia! useful in 
teaching “Occupations” at the grade 9 or higher level. More 
than 300,000 copies sold to date. 
Single copy $.40 Fifty or more $.36 each 

GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 


Box 89, Niegere Square Station, Buffalo 1, N.Y. or available from 
The Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





t ist y of the 
cupations open in 1 fed | rvice, indi 
cating for each the col y surses Cs ntial 
or helpful, preparation, the a lvanced trait 
ing require 1. fields of emp! yyment in whi 
helpful experience can be gained, and sources 
of general information about the field of 
work 

] ] 7 col 


Counselors in both high school and 
lege will find this book a valuable ai 


cational guidance.—Rocue.ie Ropp Gacuet, 


} 
1in Vo- 


Director, Vocational Advisory Service, Alabama 
Cé if ge. M ntevall yo Alab Wa 


[ue Teacher as Counsetor, by Donald J 
Shank (Chairman), Helen D. Bragdon, 
Clifford E. Erickson, Leland J. Gordon, 
George E. Hill, and Karl P. Zerfoss. Ameri- 
can Council on Education Studies, Series 
VI, Student Personne! Work No. 10, Vol. 
XII. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1948. 48 pages. $.75. 


ge \ MERICAN CouNCIL ON Education has 
made a valuable contribution to the an- 
alysis and understanding of personnel work 
in colleges and universities through the 
studies published by it during the past ten 
years. In the present volume, it has still 
further increased this contribution by recog 
nizing the integral place which the teachet 
fills in the personnel program 

[his study should do much to encourag 
the teacher who, with so little recognition by 
promotion or salary, has believed that his 
major contribution is in his personal rela- 
tions with his students and in his influence 
on their total life. It should give him an 
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insight into methods by which he can ma} utt 
this influence more effective. If it also war 
to call the attention of college administr wor! 
to the vital importance and value of no $s 
teacher of students as compared with the t ig | 
of subjects or with the research worker thes 
lue will be still further enhanced. rl 
The place and function of the teacher in 1 who 
personnel program are here carefully TI 
scribed and the influence of institut Phot 
policies upon teac her-student relationshi, r10n: 
analyzed. The necessity for the integra to tl 
of the entire program of the instituti enta 
teaching, personnel work, research, ar as a 
ministration—is emphasized, stressing com 
necessity to focus it all upon the developm puns 
of students Some very practical suggesti men 
are given to teachers for increasing their enta 
fectiveness in the personnel program ' such 
though this study is directed toward the the | 
lege teacher, it has many helpful suggesti tion: 
for the teacher in the secondary schox Ez 
Artuur J. Jones, Professor Emeritus, Univer tive 
of Pennsylvania. als, 
forl 
iCCO 
° sona 


BuILDING AMERICA (Volumes IV and 


lited by Frances M. Foster. Publica r. a 
of The Association for Supervision ar 
Curriculum Development, National Edu 
tion Association. New York: Build 


America, 1948. 320 pages each. $4 
each 
oLuMEs IV anp V of the Building Amer: 
series are entitled, ‘Industries and O 
pations—Parts 1 and 2."’ The contents 


each indicate the range of subject matt 
Volume IV: Transportation, Communi 
tion, Housing, Clothing, Food, Power, Me: 
and Machines, Aviation, Business, Movie 
Volume V: Chemistry at Work, Radio, El 
tronics, Rubber, Light Metals, Public Healt! 
Plastics, The Challenge to American Yout 
Education, Finding Your Job 

The real function of these volumes, 
stated in the foreword by Harry A. Jager 
Chief, Occupational Informatien and Gu 
dance Service, U.S. Office of Education, “‘is t 
get the child thinking in terms of the i 
dividual worker—himself—in any of the i 
dustries described. Whether he is studyin 
the movies or chemistry, he will find, in th 
text and in the pictures, work of the humble: 
and of the most complex. Without th 
humdrum tasks, nothing comes out. With —_ 
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ut the man at the top, the camera man and the 
wardrobe mistress will have no picture to 
work on; the salesman of chemical products, 
no specialty to sell. The boy or girl enjoy- 
ng his favorite radio program can gain from 
these problems a new respect for the duties of 
the ‘time’ salesman or the script checker 
whom he never hears or sees.”’ 

The volumes are profusely illustrated 
Photographs, charts, cartoons, and reproduc 
tions of old prints stimulate interest and add 
to the meaningfulness of the text. The pres- 
entation of subject matter is impartial and 
as a result may lack some of the color wel- 
come to the young reader; however, the 
pungent style and attractive pictorial treat- 
ment keep interest alive. An over-all pres- 
entation is given of all topics, treated in 
such a way that the reader is made aware of 
the history and problems of each field; solu- 
tions for the problems are suggested. 

Each subject section is followed by a selec- 
tive bibliography including books, periodi- 
als, organizations, and films. ‘‘Questions 
for Discussion’’ and suggested ‘“Things to Do”’ 
accompany each unit. These ma to per- 
sonalize the subject matter and make the 
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Part II of this book 
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A book of daily usefulness: 
TEACHING ATHLETIC SKILLS 
in Physical Education 


Net. prof. price, $2.20—10-day free examination 
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ANNOUNCING 


3 NEW 


YOUR LIFE WORK 
FILMS 


LIFE INSURANCE OCCUPATIONS 
CHURCH OCCUPATIONS 
COUNSELING ITS TOOLS & TECHNIQUES 


A Teacher Training Film 


The films Life Insurance Occupations and Church 
Occupations are available for preview to those in- 
stitutions interested in purchase, without charge. 
The teacher training film, Counseling—lits Tools & 
Techniques, is available on a rental basis of $5.00 
for a single day. Rental fee will be credited if 
film is purchased within six months. 


Write for complete information 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, INC. 
International Distributors 


Carl F. Mahnke Productions 
DES MOINES 9, IOWA 
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Educational Funds for Student Nurses and 
Graduate Nurses. Pp. 15. $.0S each; $3.00 per 
100 copies; 500 or more, $2.50 per 100. Nurs- 
ing 1s a Great Profession. Pp. 23. $.05 each; 
$.04 per copy for 100 or more. Schools of 
Nursing Approved by State Boards of Nurse Ex- 
aminers. Pp. 30. $.05 each. $.04 per copy 
for 100 or more. Schools of Nursing Accredited 
by N.L.N.E. Pp.10. 1025 copies free; addi- 
tional copies, $.02 each. Handbook for Career 
Counselors on the Profession of Nursing. Pp. 35. 
$.50. All these booklets are available for 
order from the National League of Nursing 
Education, 1790 Broadway, New York City 
19. 


Material especially compiled for use of counselors of 
high school students and for librarians as an aid to the 
League's student nurse recruiting drive. The Handbook 
is of basic value since it contains a full discussion of nurs- 
ing as a career, a guide to further reference material, and 
lists sources of information. 


Today's Teacher. Clifford E. Erickson 
Institute of Counseling, Testing and Gy; 
dance, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Michigan, 1948. Pp. 15. Available in sing), 
copies. 

Some Contrasts Between Teaching and Counse 
ing. Prepared by Institute of Counseling 
Testing and Guidance, Michigan State Co! 
lege, and The Field Services Division, Centra 
Michigan College of Education, Mt. Pleasan: 
Michigan, 1948. Pp. 2. Available in sing) 
copies from the Institute. 


Today's Teacher is an address given by Dr. Erickson a: 
the Fairmont (W. Va.) Guidance Conference, March ? 
1948, now published in pamphlet form for distributic: 
It discusses a few of the pressures and problems faced 
day by almost every teacher, and in summary tells how 
deal with the difficulties faced. The second pamphlet j 
of value in its comparison of the different responsibilitic 
of teacher and counselor. Its two pages outline thes 
and show where they overlap and where they differ 


~~ | > 


Vocational Visits. David J. Wilson. T! 
Vocational Guidance Centre, 205 Avenu 
Road, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada, 1948 
Pp. 29. $.35. 

A V.G.C. Guidance Monograph outlining the proce 
dure followed by Ontario schools in establishing a three- 
year-old program of ‘‘vocational visits."’ Experience of 
these schools proved the value of these visits as a method 
for imparting occupational information to students 
Practical side of planning such a program is detailed and 
useful. 


? + > 


Days of Our Youth. Blanche Paulson. No 
6 in Self-Appraisal and Careers pamphlet series 
Bureau of Child Study, Chicago Public 
Schools, 1948. Pp. 70. $.25 (Supply limi 
ted.) 


A guide to the study pl vane confronting adoles 
cents. The principles of adolescent psychology are pre 
sented in terms easily understood by young people. 


> + + 


So You Want to be a Rabbi! Roland B. Git- 
telsohn. Modern Psychiatry and the Rabbi of 
Tomorrow. Joshua Loth Liebman. Education 
in Review. Benjamin Fine. The Hebrew Un- 
ion College, Clifton Avenue, Cincinnati 20, 
Ohio, 1948. Write to Rabbi Robert L. Katz, 
Office of the Director of Field Activities. 


Brochures for the further guidance of young men intet- 
ested in preparing for the rabbinate and for careers i 


Jewish education. So You Want to be a Rabbi! is meant only 


to outline the field itself, its characteristic work, and the 
qualifications necessary to work init. It charts ‘‘a direc- 
tion for your thinking if you've ever considered becoming 


a rabbi"’ and welcomes further questions from young met 
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Ickso whom it may interest. The excellent booklet by the Cas —_ 
unseling is a Sel Ser 
1 Gu ate Rabbi Liebman is explained by its title. Education in . 
seetne Review is a teprint from the Sunday N. Y. Times, telling Report by the Divi | | 
a about Hebrew Union College and its new expansion pro- and Counseling, The Board of P } 
| SIN GI gram. Here is unusual material concisely presented tion. Philadelphia p 
a a 37. 
—— Report of the deve 
seling Federal Labor Laws and Agencies: A Layman's ervice in che Philed os 
e Col Guide. Bulletin No. 100, Bureau of Labor e of the counselor in the P 
. C , Illustratec hart 
entra Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- , bles f got omen 
asan ington 25, D. C., 1948. Pp. 94. Free, limited yunselors make : 
sing quantity available. (Please mention Occupa-  ‘@cher-counselor | 
‘. sions 
TIONS. } 
kson a S ypersedes Bulletin No. 79 of the same title published in 2 4 
ich 2 946. A quick reference guide just revised by the Bureau The Study and P , 
buti f Labor Standards (William L. Connolly, Director May and &ra . f the 
ced t The major er and purposes of all important fed- Reprint and Pam phtet Ser ot The Law S 
howr eral labor laws and agencies serving workers and em- The University of C] v0. ( 
Dhlet ployers are simply explained. Section 6 is devoted to de- 1948. Po < . 
bilitie scription of and facts about all Job Training and Educa- nois, 1948. Pp. 30. 9 
e these tion divisions, including the Bureau of powers A sturdily bound, well-printed | 
: Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the Vocational pared for the would-be lawyer. ( 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education. A valuable involved in ch ng a legal ca 
reference manual for the counselor's bookshelves qualifications for admi 
selection of a law sch planning 
a 2 preview of law studic Should rate a 
vel ’ . for any young per lering law } 
194 Proceeding Careerward by Putting Your Best  \iography 
ee J - c a i 
Vocational Foot Forward. Delmont K. Byrn. ee ae 
oa University Counseling Bureau, University of 
three Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 1947. Pp. 23. Construction and Analy 
. i . ier S 
nce of Free on request. Tests. Dorothy Adkin I} 
a ; eee & oy 
see Helpful material for vocational planning for high Documents, Washington 25, D. ( 
r Pree pools including information culled from govern- Additional copies 
bias ment agencies, research organizations, and professional 2,000 copies was sold 
associations. Sources of further information are given to testing in the publi 
and references listed. For counselors in the secondary to counselors at work 
N schools. in civic counseling offices 
ries bape . . 
bli IT’s almost time for the 1949 
im! 
J 
N. V. G. A. 
The Stevens Hotel, Chicago, April 18-21 
rl . 
t . . . 
pe q Hotel reservation blanks will reach all members sometime this 
n month. Be sure to complete yours and get it in the mails as 
20, early as possible. 
C7 q The theme of the 1949 Convention will be Achieving Common 
Goals in Guidance. Registration begins Sunday afternoon, April 17 
A q Official opening of the Convention is at 10:00 AM. on Monday, 
’ April 18. Official closing is at noon on Thursday, April 21. 
ww : , | al / for > 
; TIME is short +++ PLAN ahead for APRIL 














OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES of the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


(Organized 1913) 


® Officers 


President, Warren K. Layton, Director, Division of Guidance, Detroit Public Schools, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 2 
, , 6, 


Michiga 

Vice-President, Groror S. Speer, Director, Institute of Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of Technology, 18 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Treasurer, Enwarp Lanpy, Director, Division of Counseling Services, City of Newton, Massachusetts 


Executive Secretary, Curistins Mevcuer, Headquarters Office, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, New York 


~N 


® Trustees Terms expire on June 30 of the years noted, 


C. C. Dunsmoor, Director of Pupil Personnel, Public Schools, Long Beach, California (1951) 


Cuaruxs R. Foster, Professor of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida (1949) 
H. B. McDanret, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, California (1950) 
leven R. Smrra, Director, Vocational Advisory Service, 95 Madison Avenue, New York City (1950) 


corp S. Sreinmstz, Director of Training, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Ohio (1949) 
C. Gusert Wrenn, Professor of Educational Psychology, College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Minnesota 149 


Marouerits W. Zapoigon, 4729 MacArthur Boulevard, N. W., Washington, D.C. (1951) 





N.V.G.A DIVISION and COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN — 1948-1949 


® Divisions 

Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: Wi us 
E. Duoan, Div. Student Personnel, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Placement and Follow-Up Frorencs Murpny, Asst. 
Supervisor, Work Experience Section, Pub. Schools, 
324 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 13, Calif 

Professional Training and Certification: Laonarp M. MItter, 
Specialist for Counseling, Pupil Personnel and Work 
Programs, Secondary Division, U. S. Office of Ed., 
Washington 25, D. C 

Administration and Supervision: Barsara H. Waricar, 
Senior Consultant in Counseling, Pub. Schools, 305 
City Hall, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Occupational Research: Frangx M. Fusrcuer, Jr., Dir., 
Occupational Opportunities Service, Ohio State 
University, Cotehies 10, Ohio 


© Standing Committees 


Executive: Warren K. Larton, Dir., Div. Guidance, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Mich 

Finance: Haven R. Smita, Dir., Vocational Advisory 
Service, 95 Madison Ave., New York City 

Nominations and Elections: Mary P. Corre, Supr., Coun- 
seling Dept., Pub. Schools, 216 E. 9th St., Eitienad 
Ohio 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: H. R. 
Beatriz, Dept. Educ., Queen's Park, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada; Cart M. Horn, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich.; Warren K. Layton, 
Dir., Div. Guidance, Pub. Schools, Detroit, Mich.; 
Jutia G. Jonnson, Personnel Dept., Fed. Res. Bk. of 
Chicago, Chicago 90, Ili. 

Public Relations: Max F. Bazr, Dir., B'nai B'rith Voc. 
Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Wash.6, D. C. 

Publicity: A. J. Mapp, Dir., Voc. Guidance, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Portsmouth, Va. 

Radie: Ricnarp L. Pravut, Exec. vice-Chairman, Nat'l. 


Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, 31 
W. 110 St., New York City 26 

Program Committee: Guroros S. Spxer, Dir., Inst. Psych. 
Serv., Ill. Inst. Tech., 18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
3, Il. 

Convention: Inwi~ A. Baro, Asst. Dean, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 
Local Arrangements: Pauw A. Youno, Dir. Guid. 
Pub. Schools, Evanston, Ill. 
Commercial Exhibits: C. L. Hanpgrson, Supervisor, 
Employment Office, Illinois Bell Tel. Co., 230 
W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Regional Conferences: Many D. Basso, Supervisor, Guid. 
and Placem't., Pub. Schools, 20 Summer St., Provi- 
dence 2, R. I. 

Cooperation in Branch Programs: Mary O'Lovos.wn 
Exuiorr, Counselor, Public Schools, 1740 Brightona 
Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Membership Committees: 

Branch: Curorn S. Srstnmerz, Dir. Trng., Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corp., Newark, Ohio 

Professional: Juria M. Arspgna, Dir., Voc. Counseling 
Serv., American Red Cross, 3414 Lindel] Blvd., St 
Louis 3, Mo. 

Publications Committe: Axtaur J. Jonns, 307 Dickinson 
Ave., Swarthmore, Pa. 

Editorial Board: H. D. Kitson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 27 

Circulation: Pauw L. Camaretenc, Newark College of 
Engineering, Newark, N. J. 

Ethical Practices: H. B. McDanret, Assoc. Prof. of Ed., 
Stanford University, California 

Policy: C. L. Smarts, Prof. of Psychol., Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


® Special Committees 


International Relations: MarGaxst E. Bennett, Director 
of Pupil Personnel, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif 
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